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World Disarmament 


A VERDICT BUILT ON ACTS AND FACTS BEYOND REASONABLE DISPUTE 
By MILLARD E. TYDINGS, United States Senator from Maryland 


Delivered in the United States Senate, 


APPRECIATE the kind suggestion of the minority 

leader that he would like to have a quorum call so that 

more Senators might be on the floor. However, they 
will have the opportunity of reading my remarks. | am mak- 
ing them more for the country at large, to be perfectly frank 
about it, than I am for the Senate, although I am not leaving 
out the Senate by any means. 

On January 28, 1946,* 4 years ago, I introduced in the Sen- 
ate a resolution requesting the President to invite all nations 
to a world disarmament conference aimed at abolishing all 
means of waging war, except a limited number of small arms, 
and providing for international inspection of all countries be- 
fore disarmament, during disarmament, and after the disarma- 
ment takes place. 

On March 18, 1947, I reintroduced this identical resolution. 
That was nearly 3 years ago. 

On February 6, 1950, for the third time I have brought this 
same resolution before the Congress and the country. 

At the time the resolution was first introduced, in 1946, it 
was but a few months after the close of World War II. At 
that time, the United States alone possessed the atomic bomb. 
Interest in the proposal, while encouraging, did not focus sufh- 
cient to compel action upon it. 

In 1947, we still had sole possession of the atomic bomb. 
However, reports were widespread that other countries were 
considering ways and means of making it, so they might pos- 
sess this weapon, too. Interest again was encouraging on the 
proposed resolution, and while increased over the year before, 
it was still not sufficiently focussed to bring about adoption of 
the proposal, 

This year, when I presented the same resolution, two new 
factors enter into the picture: (1) Russia now has the atomic 
bomb and the means of making more of them; (2) both coun- 
tries are embarked upon the manufacture of the hydrogen 
bomb, which if successful would allegedly kill as many as 
10,000,000 people with a single blast. 

Thus, bombed out of our security and complacency, this 
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proposal has now attracted not only widespread attention but 
growing and intensified support. It is too bad the original pro- 
posal was not acted upon when first offered. That was the most 
favorable time. Then friendly relations between ourselves and 
potential enemies were less strained. Then we alone had the 
bomb. Then we occupied, from almost every angle, unlimited 
advantages of incalculable worth at the bargaining table. That 
favorable moment was lost. It has as yet not gone beyond recall. 

At some future date, the United States and Russia will each 
have the hydrogen bomb and the means of manufacturing more 
of them. This brings us face to face not with theory but with 
reality. Consequently, a tremendously accentuated interest is 
now evident in the proposal first offered 4 years ago. 

Soon, very soon, people all over the world will know that 
before dawn a single bomb may wipe out the entire population 
of New York, or Philadelphia, or Chicago—or Paris, or Rome, 
or Brussels—or Moscow, or Petrograd, or Stalingrad. 

But, Mr. President, the development of the first hydrogen 
bomb is not the end. It will not be the most decisive weapon 
mankind. will ever construct. No sooner will the hydrogen 
bomb be a reality than a new bomb—the X-bomb—will be on 
its way. The new bomb will be to the H-bomb what the 
H-bomb is to the atom bomb. It will be many times more 
devastating than the hydrogen bomb which is now in the 
process of construction. 

Nor will that be the end. No sooner will the new, more 
powerful bomb be perfected—which we may call the X-bomb 
—than a new means of mass destruction will occupy the minds 
of scientists and military men all over the world. Every nation 
able to do so will want to have a more devastating weapon 
than has any other nation. All history supports this. History 
demonstrates that the nations of the world, between wars and 
during wars, attempt to surpass all their rivals in the construc- 
tion of more potent weapons. 

Those who have had contact with the men who devised the 
atomic bomb know that with the creation of it the hydrogen 
bomb was inevitable. Similarly, men who have worked along 
with these scientists know that the H-bomb—the hydrogen 
bomb—is not the last of the great weapons. 
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Simultaneously with the building of the H-bomb—and later 
on, with the building of the more powerful X-bomb—and still 
later, with the construction of yet more powerful weapons, 
science and invention will search to find ways and means of 
more quickly and accurately delivering these great weapons on 
their intended targets. 

Soon bigger planes carrying in themselves increased air de- 
fenses with greatly increased speed, capable of flying at higher 
altitudes will be in the skies. These new planes will carry scien- 
tific instruments which make the delivery of the bomb largely 
independent of human failings. Planes will be built that are 
more certain of hitting the desired spot in the enemy country 
than those which presently exist. 

This is so elementary that I only outline this sequence to 
stimulate the imagination of those who, in the face of the gath- 
ering storm, have continued to look forward to a normal future 
and to lay normal plans. 

With the building of the great bombs—the A, the H, and 
the X—other scientists and inventors will be delving into other 
mass-killing possibilities. There will be advances in bacterio- 
logical warfare and the means of transmitting a wide variety 
of communicable and contagious diseases to men, women, and 
children, domestic animals and plant life. These would be 
called into play in any war where the great bombs are used, 
because total destruction will be the objective of each belliger- 
ent in another great world war. 

There is more to tell but this should be sufficient to outline 
the case. 

Thus, with the unfolding years, we may look ahead to the 
awesome possibility of the ultimate destruction of the civiliza- 
tion which mankind has been thousands of years creating. We 
may be nearing the end of the highway called the road of life, 
and drawing close to that sharp turn downward when it be- 
comes the highway of death, not for just some millions of us, 
but for all of us. Last Sunday Prof. Albert Einstein, com- 
menting on the H and future bombs, said that with their in- 
vention “annihilation of any life on earth is within the range 
of technical possibilities.” 

This is ultraexpert testimony. It cannot be brushed aside. 
It will not be rebutted by any of the other great scientists of 
our day. It supports, it dramatizes, and to all intents proves 
that another world war will mean the killing of not millions, 
but billions of men, women, and children on this planet. 

That is the grim prospect. This is the stark reality of future 
warfare. The stores of giant explosives are being intensified 
and increased everywhere. An accidental spark or a deliberate 
act may touch off these unimaginably powerful weapons rap- 
idly accumulating in the arsenal of world destruction. 

At the moment, Mr. President, we live in the age of force. 
Recently we have seen its application in a great world war. 
Mighty Japan was brought to her knees. The towering military 
structure of Hitler’s army of yesteryear was annihilated. Much 
of Europe, particularly Germany, was made a desolate battle- 
ground and shambles. The death toll in that struggle was 
mountainous. It probably ran in excess of 15,000,000 persons. 

That war was not confined to the battlefield. It was fought 
everywhere. No targets that impeded advance were spared. 
Each belligerent struck at its foes and the foes struck back 
wherever the slightest advantage could be obtained. 

Men did not fight other men in uniform alone; they fought 
and overcame everything that stood in their way. They 
wrecked churches and cathedrals, factories and homes, palaces, 
and monuments—all, including noncombatants, were mowed 
down by the relentless scythe of modern war. 

The wave of destruction reached its crest with the annihi- 
lation of the populations of two large Japanese cities. All the 
Allies approved this action, which, in each case, in a single 
second, wiped out the lives of 135,000 men, women, and chil- 










dren in Japan. The will to conquer completely and quickly 
was strong and recognized no barriers. 

In that struggle the Americas were spared. In the tuture 
they can only be spared, if at all, if this Nation recognizes the 
clear peril—if we have the composite will, ability, and means, 
and make the sacrifices necessary to keep a new war from reach- 
ing us. Even though we keep it away from us, that may not 
save us. Dr. Einstein tells us that. 

These grim facts of modern existence have filled our beings 
with emotions. They have crowded our minds with new ideas. 
There are literally scores of proposals offered. One group says 
our safety depends on the formation of an Atlantic Union. 
That, they say, will save us. But the radioactive air waves will 
not respect man-made treaties, Mr. President, if war eventu- 
ally comes. 

Another group wants world government, with an adequate 
police force. That, they say, will save us. Just how we are to 
avoid having two world governments is not made clear. It is 
obvious that the Russians and those allied with them will not 
enter a world government in which those allied with us pre- 
dominate. Thus, there is likely to be two world governments, 
if this idea is put to the test. 

If we have an Atlantic Union, we may then look for the 
creation of an eastern European-Asiatic Union. 

Thus, if either of these two edifices are erected, the lines 
will be the same; the two great forces will sit opposite each 
other as they do now. If war comes, the same bombs and arma- 
ments will destroy civilization. 

It is not my purpose to analyze in detail nor to embrace or 
oppose particularly these propositions today. In sum, all of 
them leave the world divided into two armed camps. 

Thus in any case the world finds itself running feverishly, 
but running on a treadmill. There will be lots of motion but 
no progress. The dangers that caused these actions still re- 
main to confront humanity. They are but realinements of the 
existing potential belligerents. The basic issues remain un- 
changed. Their motivation, to be charitable, is defense, not 
settlement or security. None of them, in my opinion, goes to 
the root of the matter. 

Confronted with these varying proposals, the emotions and 
the thoughts of millions, the Secretary of State of our Nation 
has been looking at the modern world lately. On February 8, 
1950, Mr. Acheson made some extemporaneous remarks upon 
the essentials of peace. He outlined the difficulties of achieving 
peace. In sum, his statements pointed to one single conclusion: 
that we and the other democratic nations of the world, on the 
one hand, and Russia and those associated with her, on the 
other, must sit and sweat it out. 

All that the Secretary of State could hold before us was this: 
We must create strength everywhere in the world, that is, 
wherever we can. He said that if we do this, there is hope that 
the Russian people may reexamine their policy and change 
their point of view. Thus, he said, while we remain strong and 
steady and while we wait for the Russian people to reexamine 
themselves and their policies, the time may come when we can 
get an atmosphere of good will and establish a peace that will 
reconcile our various difficulties. 

The Secretary of State may prove to be a prophet. He cer- 
tainly is on firm ground when he says that for the time being 
we must remain strong, build up strength, and wait for an 
opportunity to achieve better things. | quote the Secretary of 
State, as follows: 


So I would like to conclude these remarks by stressing 
again that it is a good thing to examine our course, it is a 
good thing to look at every possibility which comes up. We 
must continue to do that; we must remember always that 
the road to peace is long and difficult in the world as it is 
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today, but we must never waver in pursuing that goal. We 
must never for amoment doubt the possibility of achieving it. 


That is where the Secretary holds the door a little ajar. I 
would be happier if he were to open it. From the Secretary’s 
remarks it would seem that what the two great alinements of 
nations in the world are doing for the moment is playing check- 
ers with each other. 


tainly 


As we attempt to build up strength, cer- 
the Russians will attempt to build up strength. We are 
attempting to checkmate the Russian moves toward our king 
row. Lhe Russians are attempting to checkmate our moves 
toward their king row. What the Secretary says is that it is 
his hope that eventually both sides will stop playing checkers. 

‘Lhe board on which Russia and ourselves are playing check- 
ers is the volatile map of the world, peopled by 2,000,000,000 
human beings. The checkers themselves are the great mass- 
killing weapons and the great armed might which each side 
is building up. Obviously, as the moves with such checkers 
take place, the danger of conflict with modern weapons in- 
creases. In this game of checkers, both sides are trying to occup 
the same squares on the checkerboard. If at some point they 
quarrel over who rightfully should have this or that square, 
conflict ensues. That conflict will not be just starting another 
war. The truth is that in all probability in that war the 
slaughter will be many times as great as was the slaughter in 
all the other wars of human history combined. The ultimate 
prospect in such a war is that the wreckage—spiritual, eco- 
nomic, and financial—will be so strewn around the earth that, 
at best, the efforts throughout the ages to improve the lot of 
man will be set at naught. At worst, there will be nobody left 
to commence the rebuilding of civilization. Again Dr. Einstein 
is an outstanding supporting witness to this possibility. 

To be more specific, if the Secretary believes “‘it is a good 
thing to look at every possibility that comes up,” then I believe 
it is a good thing for him to try another roadway than the one 
he evidently has selected to travel. That roadway is to recog- 
nize the grim facts of life, the grim facts of future war, and 
having done that, to invite all the nations of the world to a 
world disarmament conference devoted exclusively to the pur- 
pose of world disarmament, with world-wide inspection be- 
tore, during, and after such disarmament as is agreed upon. 

It would appear to me that world disarmament—and this 
is what my senatorial friends who are here may be particularly 
interested in—would have many advantages to the Russians 
as well as to ourselves. I would assume that the Russian people, 
by and large, instead of working long hours and giving up a 
substantial part of their earnings to the waste of war and 
preparation for war, would rather spend this money for better 
homes, better clothing, better food, better living standards, 
and better opportunities. We certainly will want those things 
for ourselves, too. 

I would likewise assume that the Russians might like world 
disarmament because Russia wants security for herself. It is 
plain that she opposes the building of a “cordon sanitaire” 
around her borders, just as the Marshall plan and the North 
Atlantic security alliance is our way of stopping Russia from 
building a ‘‘cordon sanitaire” around us. 

[ would assume that prior to any disarmament conference 
Russia would try to build up strong points all over the earth 
for her protection, just as our Secretary of State and our own 
country say we must continue to build up strong points all over 
the earth for our protection. The truth is that Russia’s primary 
objective is security for Russia. Our primary objective is secur- 
ity for the United States. Each group constantly calls the other 
group wrong. Each side strives to.show all mankind that the 
other fel!ow is a wicked villain, while he is the knight in shining 
armor. Evidently there must be in the world many people who 
think we in the United States are wrong. We know there are 
many who think Russia is wrong. 


Thus the issue is clouded with propaganda, allegations, and 
recriminations on both sides. As I see this matter, what the 
world wants is a clarification of the issue. It wants to find out 
who has really good intentions and who has not. The world 
wants a verdict not built on charges and countercharges but 
built on acts and on facts that are beyond reasonable dispute. 
The world wants a verdict, which must spring ultimately from 
the conscience of all mankind, as to which of the two great 
leaders, Russia or ourselves, is responsible for the arms race, 
for the constant threat pf a total, incinerating war which will 
wreck all the pillars and bring down upon us all the whole 
edifice of civilization. 

I believe we are willing, eager, and able to lay the case of 
the United States and our associates before the world’s jury. 
We want peace. We are willing to work for peace. We propose 
that each side show his good faith to really obtain peace before 
the bar of world public opinion. 

So if in good faith the President of the United States invites 
the heads of all nations of the world to a world disarmament 
conference devoted to that single subject, we would begin 
presenting our case to the world jury. We would tell all man 
kind that our country desires a real disarmament over the next 
several years, down to a limited number of light weapons for 
each country, sufficient only to keep internal peace and order. 

That language is clear and understandable. It would be 
understood from Cape Horn to Point Barrow, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the North Cape, and all the way around the 
Equator. 

Thus, every man, woman, and child in the world will know 
sooner or later that this Nation is intent on achieving real 
peace, on bringing about real world disarmament, of course 
with proper safeguards, that the United States stands for a 
settlement of international disputes without recourse to the 
battlefield. 

If Russia accepts this invitation in good faith progress -will 
have been made and real achievement could follow. 

lf Russia refuses to accept our invitation, then everyone will 
know where the responsibility for the arms race really lies. 
The blame for the specter of the looming indescribable war 
can then be justly placed. 

If the negotiations of the world disarmament conference are 
carried on openly, all will know who is acting in good faith 
and who is acting in bad faith, as the debate and negotiations 
unfold. 

Whether the conference will succeed or fail, none can pre 
dict. The gloomy will say it is foredoomed to failure. The 
optimist will hold out hope of accomplishment. But whether or 
not it succeeds or fails, it will serve one wholesome purpose. 
That is, it will clear the atmosphere of the charges and counter- 
charges, the pressure and the counterpressure, the moves and 
the countermoves, which are inherent in an unwillingness to 
face the real issue. 

If the Russians refuse to accept the President's invitation, 
we shall find that out. If, having accepted it, they do not come 
with honest intent to achieve its purposes, we shall find that out. 

In either of these contingencies, the world will know; and 
if Russia refuses to negotiate, then this Nation will gird itself 
to an extent commensurate with the real threat of attack upon 
us and the nations allied with us. We will have at last ended 
or at least mitigated the indecision in millions of minds as to 
who is wrong and what really is holding back the operation 
of the peace-making machinery of the world. Blame is likely 
to attach where blame is justified. Face-to-face dealing will 
have replaced the long-range, indirect maneuverings which 
have marked the last 3 years. 

As I write this address, I have just been told that Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, former premier of Great Britain, is reported 
to have said that if elected, he is considering pursuing a course 
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of direct dealing with Russia to clear up this great international 
misunderstanding. 

Now that Mr. Churchill wants a showdown on the great 
imponderable purposes, some of the cynics in our own country 
who hesitate to make a trial, saying it is no use, may soften 
their opposition at least a mite. 

I commend Mr. Churchill’s vision, his common sense and 
his courage. Evidently he is not satisfied just to sit and sweat 
it out. 

Some may say that what is proposed is a superhuman effort. 
World disarmament is a superhuman effort but all the efforts 
in that direction are small in comparison with the efforts that 
all men, including ourselves, are making and must make to 
embrace our only other alternative—all-out defense for war. 

I have previously pointed out what I believe are weak and 
impractical attempts to achieve security through atomic or 
hydrogen bomb control alone. I do not wish to cover this 
ground again today. In sum, I have said that even if we have 
such an agreement—to control the hydrogen and atomic bombs 
—even if it is working, even if no bombs exist and none are 
being manufactured, all the other weapons used in urope in 
the last war still remain. I have likewise pointed out that if 
war starts with these other weapons, the minute it starts the 
agreements to control the manufacture and use of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs end. That is because the life of these agree- 
ments depend upon inspection. The moment war comes, in- 
spection stops, and each of the belligerents, able to do so, be- 
gins manufacturing atom and hydrogen bombs immediately. 
It will be a real race to get these things first. In another war, 
they would certainly be used. Therefore, these attempts to 
control the atomic and hydrogen bomb alone are simply truces 
for their control between wars when they would not be used 
anyway. I repeat, they do not prevent their use during war 
and cannot, no matter how they are worded or what the agree- 
ments contain. 

There must be complete world disarmament, with proper 
inspection, if the hydrogen and the atomic bomb are not to be 
manufactured and not to be used. To prevent their use, war 
itself must be destroyed. Unless war is destroyed, the use of 
the atomic and the hydrogen bomb, or any of the other great 
weapons now in the offing cannot be prevented. Attempts to 
control the atom and hydrogen bombs are good preliminary 
steps only. They might open up an avenue for future action, 
but they in themselves alone are not guaranties that the hydro- 
gen and atomic bombs will not be used in another war. 

We should remember that the war in Europe, from 1939 
to 1945, was fought without the use of a single atomic bomb, 
without the use of a single hydrogen bomb; and, even if there 
were no other and greater weapons than those used in World 
War II, the prospect of another world war without hydrogen 
bombs and atomic bombs should give us pause. But if we have 
another world war, the use of the atomic and the hydrogen 
bombs, agreements or no agreements, is inevitable. 

In such a conference as I have proposed disarmament would 
not precede complete agreement. It would follow such agree- 
ment. Disarmament would not take place except under proper 
inspection. Inspection would continue after disarmament, to 
see that it was maintained. 

Thoughtful men may say “Such a conference will fail.” No 
one can predict its outcome with certainty. Maybe it will. But 
this should not deter us from the undertaking. We should try 
to surmount the difficulties, not cringe in surrender before 
them. The effort toward world disarmament is fraught with 
no realistic danger. If an invitation is extended, all eyes will 
turn to Russia. When Russia speaks, we will know what the 
score is. 

But assuming that the conference is had and it does fail, then 
there will be such a terrific patriotic response everywhere that 






men of good will will know that the only alternative we have 
left is a defense as strong as we can build it. Mr. President, 
I am now beginning to come to some new matter in connection 
with the discussion of this subject. 

No, Mr. President, if failure comes to this enterprise, world 
disarmament, we will be better rather than worse off for hav- 
ing undertaken it. 

In the last war, what we and our allies fought for was 
partial disarmament. We fought to disarm our enemies—com- 
pulsory partial disarmament. If war comes again, we shall 
fight for the same thing—to disarm whoever our enemies may 
be so they cannot attack us. This will be done by force. That 
is the whole purpose of warfare, to conquer and disarm by 
force our adversaries. 

Now let me go back to the statement of the Secretary of 
State that we must build up strength everywhere we can and 
keep our nerves steady, and so forth. We had better look over 
our own defenses at home first, if that is to be our policy. Un- 
less we are strong, then neither we nor the democratic nations 
that are dependent upon us can survive. Are we strong enough? 
The only way we can measure our strength is by contrasting 
it with the strength of a potential enemy. What is the strength 
of our potential enemy? Russia must be the core of this poten- 
tial enemy strength. How strong is Russia? Russia has 200 
divisions, of which it is safe to say more than 100 are well 
equipped, trained battle-tested, and ready for immediate emer- 
gency. The other 100 divisions are not in the excellent shape 
of the first, approximately 100, but can be quickly readied in 
emergency. 

Mr. President, first we have not one-tenth of this force in 
being. On land, Russia at the moment is the strongest military 
force in the entire world, beyond all peradventure of doubt. 
Furthermore, it is in Europe and Asia. In Europe, we have 
commitments so we would have to transport our forces to ful 
fill our engagements. 


Second. In the air, Russia is probabaly about equal to the 
United States. In some categories, like fighter planes, she prob- 
ably has more than we have. In other categories, such as strate- 
gic planes, we probably have more than she has. I am reluctant 
to state any figures, but | think these generalizations are com- 
pletely accurate. There is not much margin of difference in 
the overall Russian and American air forces. 


Third. On sea, taking up the third arm of defense, we are 
vastly superior and in a position to sweep the sea clean of sur- 
face ships. Our Navy is gigantic in its fire power, in its range, 
and in its modern mechanization. However, a new element has 
entered into the picture—the improved submarine. These, 
equipped with proper weapons, are many, many times more 
difficult to destroy and their ability is greatly increased to 
destroy surface ships, such as the ships of an enemy convoy. It 
is going to be difficult, and I would emphasize, very difficult, 
with present-day equipment to keep the sea lanes open as they 
must be kept open, first, for raw materials from distant lands 
for our factories. 


It is going to be difficult to keep the sea lanes open, secondly, 
to transport the millions of men who may have to be trans- 
ported to foreign battlefields before the war draws to a close. 
We must remember that our forces are now in Europe and 
in Asia, and we cannot abandon them. 


In atomic bombs we are far superior. We have been at the 
business of making them longer. Our stock piles are obviously 
much greater than those of the Russians. However, this is an 
advantage that may be temporary. There can be no assurance 
that it is permanent. We are told that both nations are working 
on the H-bomb. We believe we will have it first and in greater 
numbers, but this can be at best but an optimistic conjecture. 
There is no certainty at the present moment concerning who 
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will have the advantage in the acquisition of this great deci- 
sive weapon. 

Let us vo on to see what effort each of the two great coun- 
tries is making to augment its military strength. 

What I am about to say is disturbingly arresting. In 1949, 
only last vear, Russia had the largest budget in the whole his- 
the U.S. S. R. Many of their expenditures were for 
additional mechanization. Much of the money was devoted to 
the expansion of heavy industry. The weakest links in the 
Soviet economy were strengthened through the medium of ad- 
ditional appropriations. All of these measures are the twin 
brothers of military preparedness. It is estimated—and I hope 
this sentence will be remembered—that in 1949 Russia was 
expending for war preparations 85 percent as much as she 
spent for war preparations in 1941, the year that Hitler in- 
vaded that country. It is estimated that Russia is spending this 
year for wir preparations two-thirds as much money as she 
spent in 1945, the last year of World War II. There are 
many items for new construction for industrial support of the 
Russian armed forces, for scientific research, for security oper- 
ations, and for strategic stock piling. 

Mark these figures well, Mr. President. The Russian bud- 
get for all purposes, peace and war, I estimate will absorb 75 
percent of the total national income. In the United States, 
with our budget of $42,000,000,000 for all purposes, peace and 
war, we will absorb 18 percent of our national income. But 
here is the figure which brings us up sharply. The Russian 
budget will absorb about 30 percent of the national income 
for military preparedness alone. In the United States our 
military expenditures of $14,000,000,000 will represent only 
about 6 percent of our national income. 

Nearly one-third of every dollar every Russian man, woman, 
and child earn is already devoted to military preparedness. In 
the United States, our small expenditure of $14,000,000,000 
represents only approximately 6 percent of the total income of 
the men, women, and children of the United States. 

These facts and figures clearly show that Russia is making 
a supreme all-out effort for total and complete military su- 
premacy. These facts and figures show that Russia is making, 
in financial outlays, two-thirds of the military effort she made 
when fighting Hitler in 1945. There is no evidence that this 
great effort is to halt. The indications are that it will continue, 
and, if possible, be intensified. 

Up to the moment, I agree in the main with Secretary of 
Defense Johnson, that our defense arrangements, considering 
our great stock pile of atomic bombs, have been sufficient for 
our own protection and for the protection of those allied with 
us. These defenses, as a whole, and 


tory of 


our stock pile of bombs 
in particular, would make it inadvisable for any nation to start 
a war involving us. This situation has been a mighty contrib- 
uting factor to such peace as we enjoy at this critical time. 

However, we should not lose sight of the fact that, with the 
atomic age, America in many respects has a vulnerability 
matched by few other nations. We have many great cities, 
teeming with millions of persons. Russia has fewer cities and 
they are wider apart. Our great cities, from the standpoint of 
geography, are exposed. Many of the Russian cities are not 
so clearly vulnerable. Russia, having industrialized later than 
ourselves, has been able to scatter her industrial life more than 
we have. Russia as a nation occupies more of the world’s sur- 
face than does the United States. 

Before the day of the airplane and the atom bomb, our great 
oceans shielded us and gave us time in which to prepare. The 
utility of these oceans as barriers to attack by an enemy has 
diminished greatly and will continue to diminish with the com- 
ing of the intercontinental bomber and the new giant bombs. 

So I think, if we are not able to have an adjustment of our 
difficulties with the Russians, from here on out we will have 


to take a completely new look at our defenses. If we are not 
able to stop the arms race, through the medium of world dis- 
armament or something approaching it, we shall have to 
be stronger in the future than it was ever necessary for us to 
be in the past in peacetime. This conclusion seems to me to be 
inescapable. Any weakness might invite attack. Only by being 
at least equal or, if possible, superior to any potential foe, can 
we best hope to avoid attack. In a word, if an understanding 
with the Russians with appropriate disarmament is impossible, 
we are going to have to have more, much more, national de- 
fense in a score of categories than has been required up to the 
present. We dare not fall behind in the arms race, without 
running the risk of disaster and losing our allies on the Euro- 
pean Continent. 

There has always been a widespread tendency to underesti- 
mate the Russians. People have forgotten that after Hitler 
had conquered Poland, subdued France with her widely pub- 
licized army and Maginot Line, overrun Belgium and Holland, 
and driven the flower of the British Army across the Channel 
at Dunkerque, he then attacked Russia in 1941. It was almost 
a universally held opinion then that Russia would not last 6 
weeks. I heard nothing but that on the floor of the Congress 
and on the streets of the towns and cities of America. 

The Russians retreated gradually to Petrograd, Moscow, 
and Stalingrad. During this interval, Russia amassed an army 
of tanks, an unbelievable pool of artillery and other weapons, 
and increased her plane production. At Moscow, the Russians 
threw their new implements and all their might into the fray. 
The finest panzer divisions of Hitler were met outside of 
Moscow and decimated. The Nazi retreat began. The Russian 
factories continued to turn out weapons at an unbelievable 
rate. They produced the best tank in the whole world, and it 
is so today. In a series of great battles, they drove the Germans 
all the way back to Berlin. Instead of 6 weeks, with defeat, 
as predicted, there was 4+ years of determined fighting, with 
victory. That was the gross underestimation of Russian mili- 
tary power 9 years ago. 

In 1945, we had produced our first atomic bomb for war 
purposes. It was used in August of that year and advertised 
to the whole world. Again there was a gross underestimation 
of Russia’s ability to make this bomb. It is true that her ability 
to manufacture this weapon was aided greatly by the dis- 
closures of Dr. Fuchs. However, instead of producing the 
atom bomb from 1952 on, the Russians produced the bomb in 
1949. Again, the optimists who said, “All is well,” had made 
another grave miscalculation. 

Maybe it will take three lessons of underestimation to teach 
us that overestimation is a safer course than underestimation, 
when the whole of civilization is at stake. I still see in many 
quarters a desire to look down on Russian military might and 
industrial ability, in the face of facts that have twice astounded 
the world. 

Even today, in the United States Senate, the slowness with 
which military measures are considered and passed is abso- 
lutely appalling. The bill to provide modern wind tunnels, 
indispensable to the building of supersonic planes, was delayed 
for months by parliamentary objections. The same was true of 
the authorization for the NACA scientists. These scientists 
are the men who must devise the new equipment and instru- 
mentation required for the new giant planes. The same was 
true of military housing, although our troops, upon which we 
must all depend for safety, were living under appalling con- 
ditions both here in the continental United States and overseas. 

Through the Russian system of government, they take ac- 
tion upon things quickly. If our democratic processes are to 
survive, military legislation must henceforth be considered 
with more speed. Time is important. Time saved can mean the 
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prevention of the outbreak of another war. It can mean life 
or death to many persons now living on this planet. 

We must likewise begin to overhaul our civilian defense. 
There is likely to be not enough time to do this if the threat 
of war, or war itself, comes quickly. In the volatile state of 
world affairs, this may and could happen. If during the war 
a great bomb should hit one or more of our large cities, the 
death toll may run into the millions. In addition to the dead, 
hundreds of thousands may be injured. If no provision is made 
to deal with this while we yet have time to do it, many of 
those injured will die who could have been saved by prepa- 
ration. 

Until the possibility of war is diminished we should begin 
to organize and teach our policemen, firemen, teachers, doc- 
tors, nurses, and others the best means and methods of meeting 
this possible emergency. Plans for keeping order when attack 
is immiment will have to be laid. Plans for evacuation where 
possible will have to be worked out. 

Indeed, considering the possibilities of a sneak attack, Pearl 
Harbor fashion, we may well consider some forms of inspecting 
ships bound for our harbors while they are still at sea, The 
possibilities are too pregnant with disaster to permit ships to 
come willy-nilly into our harbors without this inspection on the 
outside. It would be simple under present practices to bring 
an atom or hydrogen bomb to this country in the hold of a ship 
and wipe out the population of one or more of our large cities. 
We cannot let this side of national defense pass by unattended. 

I could outline many more additional measures of defense 
which it would seem wise to undertake from now on out. 
Thase mentioned, however, serve to illustrate my point. What 
I have said here is not in criticism of our defenses up to the 
moment. It is said as a warning—a grave, deep, sincere, and, 
I hope, long-sounding warning—to all our people that our 
safety henceforth will require more rather than less, defense— 
more effort, rather than less effort ; more planning, rather than 
less planning; more sacrifices, rather than fewer sacrifices. 
There is no other road we can walk with safety. There is an 
increasing need for more and more research and development 
in defenses to be used against the new improved submarine, 
against tanks, against planes, against guided missiles, and a 
score of other things now in the purview of modern national 
defense. 

Yes, Mr. President, in the present state of world affairs the 
arms race now under way will bring burdens we have not 
heretofore had to bear. All military men agree that the best 
deterrent to war is to be so strong that the enemy will fear to 
attack. Certainly our best hope of continuing to live is to be 
strong enough to destroy our potential enemies quickly when 
war comes. If war goes on too long, with atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, even the victor may be vanquished. All of these 
thoughts have brought me to the conclusion that it would be 






the part of wisdom, at this critical point, to find out which of 
the two alternatives we must grasp. Can there be world dis- 
armament with inspection before, during, and afterward? Is 
the accomplishment of this goal impossible? If it is tried and 
found to be imipossible, then our people, and people all over 
the world, will know who is responsible for the failure of the 
greatest humanitarian enterprise ever undertaken by man. The 
world will likely place the blame upon those who have denied 
mankind his right to live in peace. 

if world disarmament is tried and succeeds, it will have 
been the greatest effort any government or governments, per- 
son or persons have ever made to preserve and advance civili- 
zation. If it fails, we will be no worse off. ‘Then we shall 
embrace, with new vigor and understanding, the only remain- 
ing alternative—solid, unmistakable, adequate defense for us 
and those associated with us. If disarmament is not possible, 
this Nation and those associated with us will rise to the chal- 
lenge. Instead of disarmament, then we shall renew our efforts 
for an armed truce. 

Yes, Mr. President, that is the score. We will either have 
peace through world disarmament or will keep on as we are 
now going and intensify our efforts. All the world is poised 
on the horns of this ¢ ‘emma. 

Like Mr. Churchill, I would like to know the answer. I 
would like to get a clarification of the issues in dispute. What 
we want, in plain American, is a clean show-down. Must we 
walk the roadway to possible war with all of its sacrifices? 
Must we give new thought and effort and sacrifice to pre- 
paredness against attack? Or is it possible, on the other hand, 
to remove the fear of war by stopping the arms race? Is it 
possible to find a formula where the east and the west can do 
business without the burden, the fear, and the unlimited dis- 
aster of another world war? 

The stakes are high but they are worth playing for in the 
light of Dr. Einstein’s utterance: 

Annihilation of any life on earth is within the range of 
technical possibilities. 

I repeat that statement for the sake of emphasis. Dr. Ei 
stein last Sunday said: 

Annihilation of any life on earth is within the range of 
technical possibilities. 

These are grave, ominous, and challenging words. 

So I renew my plea to the President of the United States 
and to the Secretary of State, to call a world disarmament con- 
ference of all nations. Let us see if we cannot remove, by 
courageous, determined, and honest effort, from the minds of 
the Russians and those associated with them, and from the 
minds of our own people and those associated with us, the fear- 
ful and darkening threat of the possibility of the last great war 
of them all, which carries with it the possible extinction of all 
humankind. 


The Global War of Subversion 


AGREEMENT WITH THE RUSSIANS A HOPELESS ILLUSION 
By GENERAL WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, Attorney, former head of the office of Strategic Services 
Delivered on the occasion of the presentation to him of the Alexander Hamilton 


Award by Columbia University, New York, N. Y., February 16, 1950 


HE Soviet Union has completed the conquest of China 
and this has been given formal approval by the 30-year 
peace treaty. 
This victory now makes Russia the dominant power in Asia 
as well as in Europe. 
Throughout the Far East this treaty is regarded as a defeat 
for the United States. 


There may be disagreement whether this breach of the for- 
mer balance of power in Asia has already gone so far that it 
threatens our security. But there can be no difference of 
opinion that the balance of power on which formal peace de- 
pends will be hopelessly upset if the Russians carry out their 
projected extension of the Chinese conquest to Indo-China, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia and 
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Burma. This was the path by which the Japanese before them 
got all the way to India. 

I visited all these countries, except Burma, and also visited 
Japan. During my trip the Russians boldly announced that 
they were going to try for just such an extension of their con- 
tinental conquest. They made the announcement by recog- 
nizing the communist revolutionary parties as the Government 
of French Indo-China. Within a week the Western powers 
had to accept the challenge. The British, the French and our- 
selves recognized the opposition government of Bao Dai. In 
Asia it is completely appreciated that the Russians have de- 
clared a subversive war on the rest of non-Communist Asia 
and ourselves. I wonder if the significance of that choosing 
up of sides has really come home to us here in the United States. 

In the face of this Russia declaration of further conquest 
beyond China, with the Russians having demonstrated that 
they do know how to wage this kind of war, the non-Com- 
munist Asiatics wonder if the poet-Shelley does describe us, 
if we indeed are ‘An ineffectual angel beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain.” 

They want to be on our side if we're safe to be with—if we 
can be relied upon to stick with them when the going gets bad. 

What is there we can do to justify their reliance upon us? 
What are the elements in that area that we can pull together 
for the sake of the people there as well as for our peace and 
security? 

Southeast Asia stretches from the subcontinent of India to 
the Australia subcontinent. In the center of this great south 
Asian triangle lie the spreading culture of Southeast Asia— 
on the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, on Burma, Indo-China and 
Malaya: on the islands at its base are the archipelagoes of 
Indonesia and the Philippines. 

Within this triangle live almost 600 million people or about 
25% of humanity. 

The first thing we have to do is to recognize that the theatre 
is all one theatre—Burma, India, Siam—Indo-China—Manila 
— MM alaya—Formosa—Korea—Japan. 

That it is all one in spite of the differences that lie between. 
That it is one in which victories won, time gained or material 
salvaged, in Indo-China or Formosa may greatly help in an 
intelligent defense of the Philippines or in the reconstruction 
of Burma or Indonesia. 

When we look at our map and wipe out of our minds the 
war time artificial separation into theaters of operation, we 
see that the Western Pacific is a strategic unit of which the 
Philippines are an integral part. 

‘There is disorder to the point of chaos in Burma. Yet it ts 
the bulwark before India and only speedy political and eco- 
nomic reform can save it from Soviet exploitation. In Indo- 
China the Soviet has picked Ho Chi-Minh, to do there what 
they used Mao to do in China proper. In Malaya the British 
are contending against a campaign of ambush and assassination 
by the Malayan Communist Party. 

Japan and its associated islands 1600 miles trom the Philip- 
pines give it protection from the North and Formosa almost 
halfway between must be denied to enemy occupation by 
National China. 

Indonesia is the master key for the defense ot the Philip- 
pines because with Malaya it forms a protective shield against 
the South and that shield is given depth by Australia only 300 
miles south of it. Strategically, Southeast Asia is of more than 
local interest. Whoever controls the Straits of Malaca and 
Singapore dominates a sea route comparable in importance 
with the Panama Canal. Indonesia is an island gate between 
the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. In 1942 Japan took the 
islands and broke out of the Pacific to extend its operations 
as far west as Ceylon. The Indian Ocean may well be the warm 
water target that Russia has always sought. 


The American naval and air bases in the Philippines are 
only a thousand miles from Saigon in French Indo-China. 

Indonesia is the most important of the Southeast Asian 
countries that have emerged from colonial status into nation- 
hood. An archipelago stretching nearly 4,000 miles or 1/7th 
of the way around the earth and having some 750,000 square 
miles of land area, and a population of 75 million. 

It is probably the most Westernized of the Far Eastern 
countries. Its economic, financial and even its transport system 
are based upon Western models. It is even by modern stand- 
ards rich in resources, and is fully able to repay any loans 
advanced to it for reconstruction and capital expenditures. 

Its top leadership is anti-Communist by conviction. Al- 
though on lower levels there is needed experience in organiza- 
tion and administration, the Government in control is about 
the best that could be obtained. The 4 or 5 leading men are 
competent and honest. They seek United States technical ad- 
vice both of an industrial and military nature. If we could 
meet this request for aid as well as counsel, our position would 
gain strength from the fact that for the last two years we have 
carried out a policy there, consistent, definite and to a degree 
successful. 

In addition our Ambassadors in the vital countries of India, 
Siam and Indonesia are men of training, experience, and un- 
derstanding. They already have the respect and friendship of 
those countries to which they are accredited. 

There is general agreement among those whose opinion 
should be given weight that Russia has a program in South- 
east Asia and that the timetable for that program has been 
stepped up in an endeavor to take full advantage of the momen- 
tum for their speedy victories in China. 

‘The urgency requires leadership now. It requires a leader— 
whether you call him a Supreme Commander or a High Com- 
missioner with the authority, the experience and the ability to 
deal with political as well as military problems. He should be 
vested with the discretion to deal with those problems in the 
government and should be located in the theatre close enough 
to see it at first hand, yet not so close as to lose his perspective. 

The cooperation of the British, the French and the Dutch 
would be eagerly given and they know our leadership is needed. 
The establishment of such leadership would be welcomed by 
the people of the countries concerned and would allay their 
present fear that we would abandon them. 


We must make clear to them that having picked our friends 
we will stay with them to the finish whatever the consequence. 

We have a precedent for this action. 

In June 1948 Russia, in the Berlin Blockade, employed a 
menacing and dangerous tactic to test the will of the Western 
Allies and to stop the European Recovery Program at the 
outset. 

General Clay met the challenge with boldness and resolu- 
tion. The dramatic success of “Operation Vittles” which main- 
tained Berlin’s food supply despite the seizure of the City, 
caught the Soviets flatfooted with surprise. 

General Clay saw that if the Soviets intended war—war 
could not be avoided by a retreat from Berlin. On the con- 
trary, it would mean that we would be driven progressively 
to weaker positions. He saw too that if Russia was blufing— 
that the moment had come to call the bluff or to surrender the 
initiative he had won. 


The courageous and commonsense action of General Clay 
in that crisis, is a guide and an example for us all. 

We have shown our great desire for peace with Russia and 
our willingness to settle differences. But we have learned that 


up to now at least agreement with the Russians is a hopeless 
illusion. 
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We now see that what happens in Berlin or in Peking has 
its repercussions in every area of the world where our country 
and the Soviet Union face each other. It is a war of subver- 
sion on a global scale—in which Russia is trying to whipsaw 
us from one side of the world to the other. 

We must win now the war in which we find ourselves. It 





The Benefits of Freedom and Democracy 
Must Be Demonstrated 






is a war which on many fronts Russia has been waging and 
winning. A war that we can lose without a shot being fired. 
A war that if we win may make impossible a shooting war. 
We can neither buy our way out nor appease our way out. 
Our strength must be found in ourselves—in our decision and 
in our resolution, 


UNITED STATES WILL CONFINE ATOMIC NEGOTIATIONS TO UNITED NATIONS 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


T is a great privilege to dedicate this inspiring statue of 
George Washington, This is the climax of many years 
of planning and effort. I congratulate particularly the 

Order of De Molay, whose contributions have made this 

statue a reality. This heroic likeness of our first President 

makes even more impressive the entrance hall of this temple. 

It is altogether fitting that this work should stand in the 

community that Washington did so much to build, and so 

near his own home at Mount Vernon. 

George Washington, like ourselves, lived in a period of 
great change—a period when new forces and new ideas were 
sweeping across the world. He was the leader of his people 
in a revolution against tyranny. He commanded an army 
in a long and bitter war. He was a major figure in the cre- 
ation of a new kind of constitution. Finally, as the first 
living President of our nation, he translated that constitution 
into a living government. 

Washington’s efforts for freedom were twofold. He was 
concerned first with making the ideal of democratic govern- 
ment work. He was also concerned with the defense of that 
ideal against the forces opposed to it. 


UNWAVERING DEVOTION 


Washington was unwavering in his devotion to the demo- 
cratic concept. He never yielded to those who urged him to 
assume extraordinary powers. Even in the darkest days of 
the Revolution, when his task as commander in chief of the 
American forces was rendered doubly difficult by the weak- 
ness of the Congress and the rivalries among the states, he 
always considered himself as a servant of the people. In all 
that he did, he strove to make democratic institutions more 
effective. 

He knew, too, that they had to be defended—that there 
were times when the use of force to defend democracy could 
not be avoided. He not only led the armies in the Revolu- 
tion but, as President, he was always alert to the necessity 
for a vigorous national defense. 

The task of Americans today is fundamentally the same 
as it was in Washington’s time. We, too, must make democ- 
racy work and we must defend it against its enemies. 

But our task today is far greater in scope than it was in 
Washington’s time. Not only are we concerned with in- 
creasing the freedom, welfare and opportunity of our people. 
We are also concerned with the right of other peoples to 
choose their form of government, to improve their standards 
of living, and to decide what kind of life they want to live. 

Since Washington’s time the great principles for which 
the American Revolution was fought have become known 
throughout the world and have uplifted the hearts and hopes 
of generations of men. At the same time, through the prog- 
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ress of science, the nations of the world have been drawn 

together into a common destiny. Our security and progress 

are today more closely related than ever before to the ad- 

vance of freedom and self-government in other lands. 
RESTLESSN ESS 

This is a time of restlessness and change. In many parts 
of the world men are searching for a better social order. 
They demand a way of life that will provide greater free- 
dom and more widespread opportunity. They yearn to own 
the land they live on, and to be secure against poverty, dis- 
ease and hunger. Above all, they want to live their own 
lives as they see fit. This rising demand of men everywhere 
for independence and a better life puts the ideals of freedom 
and self-government to their greatest test. 

At the same time, these ideals are under deadly attack 
from those who would destroy them. The most aggressive 
of these enemies today is communism. Communism seeks to 
induce men to surrender their freedom by false promises of 
a better life. But the great danger of communism does not 
lie in its false promises. It lies in the fact that it is an in- 
strument of an armed imperialism which seeks to extend its 
influence by force. 

This threat of force is a challenge to all peoples who are 
free or who wish to be free. The fundamental issue is 
whether men are to be free to choose their own way of life, 
or whether they must live under a system imposed upon them 
by force. 

Just as our thirteen original states found that survival and 
progress depend on closer association and common effort, so 
the free nations of the world today must seek their salvation 
in unity and concerted action. The real strength of the free 
nations is not to be found in any single country or any one 
weapon, but in the combined moral and material strength of 
the free world as a whole. 

As members of the United Nations, the free nations are 
working for peace and international security in accordance 
with the principles set forth in the Charter. Within the con- 
text of that larger association many of the free nations have 
joined together to strengthen the common defense of par- 
ticular areas against aggression. That is the meaning of the 


North Atlantic Treaty and the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program. 


THe ComMon DEFENSE 


We shall continue to work with the other free nations 
associated with us in the common defense—for our defense 
is theirs, and their defense is ours. The united defense of 
these nations is a powerful deterrent to aggression, and it 
will become more powerful as time goes by. 
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In creating a common defense, we do not seek to impose 
a way of life on any nation. Ireedom is not expanded by 
conquest. Democracy is not created by dictation. Freedom 
and grow only by persuasion and example and 
through the actual —— of what they mean. 

\t the same time, freedom cannot grow and expand unless 
it is protected against the armed imperialism of those who 
would de The free nations, therefore, must main- 
tain-military force as a defensive measure. 

While the free nations stand prepared to resist aggression, 
they are doing their utmost to find peaceful means for set- 
tling rnational disputes. “They know that another great 
war could destroy victor and vanquished alike. 

Consequently, we in the United States are going and will 
continue to do all that lies within our power to prevent the 
horror of another war. We are working for the reduction 
of armaments and the control of weapons of mass destruction. 

We are convinced of the necessity for an international 
agreement to limit the use of atomic energy to peaceful pur- 
poses, and for a workable international system to assure that 
such an agreement is effectively carried out. We believe 
that the United Nations is the proper forum in which to 

each such an agreement. We firmly believe that all nations 
would gain by such an international agreement. We shall 
continue to work honestly and whole-heartedly toward that 
end. But we must remember that the outcome is not ours 
alone to determine. The actions of men in other countries 
will help to shape the ultimate decision. 

We believe that the plan for controlling atomic energy, 
which has been worked out in the United Nations and has 
been approved by the overwhelming majority of its mem- 
bers, would be effective. That plan, therefore, has our sup- 
port. It has our support not because of its form or its words 
but because we believe it would achieve effective control. 
The stakes are too large to let us, or any nation, stand on 
pride of authorship. We ask only for a plan that provides 
an effective, workable system—anything less would be a 
sham agreement. Anything less would increase, not decrease, 
the dangers of the use of atomic energy for destructive pur- 
poses. We shall continue to examine every avenue, every 
possibility of reaching real agreement for effective control. 

In the long run, however, our security and the world’s 
hopes for peace lie not in measures of defense or in the con- 
trol of weapons but in the growth and expansion of freedom 
and self-government. As these ideals are accepted by more 
and more people, as they give greater meaning and richer 
content to the lives of millions, they become the greatest 
force in the world for peace. 

The purpose of our participation in the United Nations 
and other international organizations is to strengthen this 
great force for peace. That is the purpose of the European 
Program and our Point Four Program to assist 
underdeveloped That is the purpose of our foreign 
trade program and our other measures to help build world 
prosperity. 

These 


democracy 


stroy it. 


inte 


Recovery 
areas. 


programs are positive measures to increase the 
strength of freedom and self-government by helping men to 
meet the needs and fulfill the aspirations of their daily lives. 

Today, in many countries of the world, the concepts of 
freedom and self-government are merely vague phrases. They 
express little to people who are engaged in a desperate strug- 
gle with ignorance and poverty. They mean little to men 
who must work from sunup to sundown merely keep 
alive. They are not fully understood by men who cannot 
read or write. 

On the continent of Asia and the islands of the Far East, 
in Africa and in the Near East, are millions of people who 
live in poverty and who have never known real freedom or 
democratic government. In their present conditions the im- 


mediate benefit of steel plow-shares, or smallpox vaccinations, 
has more appeal than abstract ideas of democracy. 


FaAtsiry oF COMMUNIST CLAIMS 


The Communists are saying that they will bring food 
and clothing and health and a more secure life to these 
poverty-stricken peoples. We know that is not true. But 
it is not enough to tell such people that communism is a 
modern tyranny far worse than that of any ancient empire. 
It is not enough to tell them that communism leads only to 
oppression. People who have never known freedom and 
security themselves have little basis for judging how false 
are the claims of communism. 

These people will turn to democracy only if it seems to 
them to be the best way to meet their urgent needs. The 
benefits of freedom and democracy must be demonstrated to 
them. 

In many of these areas there are Governments which are 
working to improve the conditions of their people. They 
know that the claims of the Communists are not made in 
good faith. They do not want Soviet domination. If these 
Governments are successful in raising living standards, and 
in building strong and stable democratic institutions based 
on popular support, their people will not go over to commu- 
nism. 

But these Governments are struggling with titanic prob- 
lems as their people attempt to climb in a few years from 
economic misery to better standards of living. They need 
help. If these nations are to grow in freedom they urgently 
need assistance in improving their health, their education, 
their productive capacity, their transportation and com- 
munication system. 

That is why I have requested the Congress to act as 
rapidly as possible on legislation to expand our programs for 
giving technical assistance to such countries as these, and 
to encourage American investment in those countries on a 
mutually beneficial basis. We are not trying to sell them 
automobiles and television sets. Our purpose is to help them 
to grow more food, to obtain better education, and to be 
more healthy. That is the way they can gain the physical 
and moral strength to be free and to maintain their own 
governments. 

As these nations prove to themselves and to others the 
effectiveness of free institutions in meeting their people’s 
needs, they will show as nothing else can the true value of 
democracy and the false claims of communism. 


PROBLEMS IN EUROPE 


But the problem of making free institutions work is not 
confined to under-developed areas. The highly developed 
nations of Europe came out of the war with serious prob- 
lems of their own. They were threatened with economic 
chaos. ‘Their ability to maintain freedom and democracy 
was challenged. 

The purpose of the European Recovery Program was to 
meet this challenge in the area of the world where the preser- 
vation of free governments was of supreme importance. The 
results, which have been achieved so far under that program, 
have amply demonstrated its wisdom. 

With the aid we have provided, the nations of Europe 
have already made great advances in their production and 
have improved their trading relations with the rest of the 
world. Much more must be done before they reach the firm 
basis of economic self-support, which is essential to the main- 
tenance of free and democratic governments. Consequently, 
we must complete our program of assistance. It would be 
utter folly to lose sight of the importance of the European 
Recovery Program. It is essential to our hopes for peace. 

The preservation and strengthening of free governments 
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depends in large measure on the creation of firm economic 
conditions throughout the world and on an expanding world 
trade. Free nations can expand their trade only on the basis 
of mutual respect and fair dealing. 

Our Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program and the In- 
ternational Trade Organization are the kind of international 
machinery which is necessary for increasing the trade of the 
world. We shall continue to use the procedures of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program to reduce trade bar- 
riers, but more than this is needed. That is why I have urged 
the Congress to act favorably on the creation of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, through which the nations of 
the world can work together effectively to increase world 
trade. 

This program and our other plans for international action 
are the practical way to move forward toward peace. ‘They 
recognize that we must deal with the difficult world situ- 


ation which actually exists. We must not be discouraged by 
difficulties and set-backs. We must not be misled by the 
vain hope of finding quick and easy solutions. We must 
move forward persistently and courageously along the hard 
path to a peace based on freedom and justice. 

The progress we have made in this country since the days 
of George Washington is proof of the vitality and truth of 
the ideals he fought for. We must be no less firm, no less 
resolute, no less steadfast than we was. We move upon a 
greater stage than he did, but our problems are funda- 
mentally the same problems that faced the first President of 
this nation—to make democracy work and defend it from its 
enemies. 

George Washington sought guidance from Almighty God 
as he faced these tasks in his time; let us be guided today by 
Divine Providence as we strive for lasting peace with free- 
dom and justice for all mankind. 


Freedom Depends on Military Security 


WHAT NATION HAS THE STRENGTH TO STAND BEHIND US? 
By W. STUART SYMINGTON, United States Secretary of the Air Force 


Delivered at Baylor University, Waco, Texas, February 1, 1950 


OR some years now I have been a member of your 

national defense structure, America’s team of land, sea, 

and air; and certain observations might be of interest 
to you today in connection with problems incident to the 
future security of the United States. 

In his recent message to Congress on the state of the 
Union, our great President outlined the position and re- 
sponsibilities of our country at this turn of the mid-century. 
In that challenging address he said in part: 

“The human race has reached a turning point. Man has 
opened the secrets of nature and mastered new powers. If 
he uses them wisely, he can reach new heights of civilization. 
If he uses them foolishly, they may destroy him. 

“In the world today we are confronted with the danger 
that the rising demand of people everywhere for freedom 
and a better life may be corrupted and betrayed by the false 
promises of communism. 

“While the world remains unsettled * * * and as long as 
our own security and the security of the free world require, 
we will maintain a strong and well-balanced organization.” 

It is common knowledge that the source of the unsettled 
conditions to which our Commander in Chief referred is 
the threat of communistic aggression. Four years ago World 
War II ended. In 1922, 4 years after the close of World 
War I, the major powers were able to sit around the con- 
terence table in Washington, in a conciliatory atmosphere, 
and arrive at an agreement for the reduction of armaments. 
This they accomplished because no major power threatened 
the peace. 

Ever since the end of the last war, however, America 
has become increasingly aware there can be no true peace 
while there is this threat of Communist aggression. 

Indeed we may have already lived so long in this postwar 
cold-war atmosphere that unrest and instability are now 
being taken for granted and, therefore, disregarded. 

If so, that is a very serious matter, because such lack of 
interest might result in loss of our freedom. 

Such disregard may be natural for normal, healthy, peace- 
loving people. In this air-atomic age, however, it is danger- 


ous, because the cause for this unrest—Communist aggres- 
sion—is a threat not only to the preservation of the peace 
but also to our existence as a nation. 

Never in the history of the United States has it been more 
important to recognize the truth about the world we live in; 
to recognize that truth, and then to follow the proper course 
necessary for America’s preservation, no matter what the 
sacrifices required. 

As our President said, ““We know now that this is not an 
easy task or a short one.”” Prof. Arnold Toynbee, famed 
historian, recently predicted that these sacrifices might be 
required for the next 50 years. Toynbee assumed, of course, 
there would be no successful world conquest by the Com- 
munists. 

Some 12% years ago, in the summer of 1937, I went to 
the seat of a great world empire, a gay and busy city. It 
was the end of the London season. There were the usual 
number of parties. Some of the wealthy were watching their 
horses race; others were taking off for the Continent. With 
the exception of very few men, always and primarily Wins- 
ton Churchill, foreign affairs were viewed with but normal 
apprehension. Many were sympathetic with Hitler. There 
was fear of Communist Russia, and fear of the growth of 
communism in the French Army, which was considered the 
greatest army in the world. As against these two fears, 
many favored Hitler's Germany as providing a balance of 
power and a bulwark state. 

Douglas Reed, of the London Times, sounded consistent 
warnings from his post in Berlin. Churchill pleaded with 
the good people of his country. in epochal speeches which 
later composed a famous book, “While England Slept.” 

Appeasement, however, was the order of the day. World 
trade and the stock dividends from it were important. Some 
were trying to buy security through appeasement—as if any 
nation can ever buy security through compromise with evil. 

Fourteen months later came Munich. Some countries, 
particularly Czechoslovakia, felt they had been sold down 
the river. By then, however, there was no alternative. be- 
cause the wolf had taken off his sheep’s clothing. Hitler 
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had revealed their true intent, and neither 
England, nor any other democracy, had adequate armament 
with which to trade against the war now sure to come. 

in all free countries men stirred uneasily. They realized 
that soon they might be called upon to fight and die. They 
isked one another: “How did we ever get into this position 
so soon after having won before?” 

How did they? That is the point of such critical im- 
portance to us today. 

Less than 4 years later I again visited London, in early 
1941. We sneaked up the coast of Portugal by air, praying 
for bad weather, hoping to avoid Hitler’s dominant Focke- 
Wulf, long-range bombers, as they returned over the Atlantic 
from their attacks on Allied shipping. 

Times had changed in London. Nobody took off for the 
ontinent of Europe except in battle planes, because the 
Nazis controlled that continent, just 20 miles away. Horses 
vere being eaten instead of raced, and most of the entertain- 
nent was deep in the shelter of basements, comparatively 
safe from the bombs raining down overhead. 

One of Britain’s greatest battleships, the Hood, had been 
unk. Worse to them, a large island, Crete, had just been 
conquered from the air. 

‘The British people stood up with indomitable courage. 
(heir leaders knew, nevertheless, that all which stood be- 
tween them and slavery was the potential production, wealth, 
ind manpower, of the United States. 

At this point let me ask you—in case our country in turn 
s caught with its defense guard down, what nation has the 
strength to stand behind us as we stood behind England ? 
\t present the people on this earth are, in effect, split in 

nai political groups. One group is headed by an 
weression dictatorship, ruling some 285,000,000 people di- 
rectly, plus many millions indirectly through puppet or 
satellite regimes. This central Communist dictatorship has 
reiterated many times to its own people and to the rest of 
the world that it is conducting the modern equivalent of a 
holy war against all nonbelievers. 

In every issue of Communist dogma, under the title 
“Problems of Leninism,” published over the signature of 
Stalin, appears this basic Communist tenet: 

“We are living not merely in a state, but in a system of 
states; and it is inconceivable that the Soviet Republic should 
continue for a long period side by side with imperialistic 
states. Ultimately one or the other must conquer. Mean- 
a number of terrible clashes between the Soviet Re 
public and the bourgeois states will be inevitable.” 

The above statement of Communist policy has been re- 
iterated many times, and as recently as after the close of 
World War IL in 1945. 

Furthermore, Communist leaders denounce all spiritual 
faiths, dictating as a substitute the cynical and materialistic 
doctrine of communism. As we all know, but sometimes 
are prone to forget, the Communist does not believe in God. 
That is part of the foundation of his philosophy. He has 
always 


tw 


while, 


fought to destroy religion. 

‘The leaders of Russia have not only constantly reiterated 
their goal of world domination; they have also predicted 
the doom of all other political systems, especially capitalism. 
Chey have inflamed all Communists against all non-Com- 
munists, wherever the latter may be. “They have sealed off 
their own people behind an “iron curtain,”” while taking 
advantage of free access in other countries to create constant 
distress and confusion from within. 

Theirs has been a ceaseless campaign of aggression; ideo- 
logical political and economic; and wherever expedient, that 
campaign has been supported by guns and marching men. 
In the middle thirties it was important to know what the 









people of France and England and Holland and Denmark 
and Belgium and Norway were doing. It was far more 
important, however, to know what the Nazis were doing. 
Were they really rearming? Did they really believe their 
marching slogan, “Today we rule Germany, tomorrow the 
world ?” 

I believe that in these United States, at this midcentury 
mark, the most important question for all of us today is, 
“What are the Russians doing?” Not what we are doing 
in the way of rearming, at some slight expense to our stand- 
ard of living, but what are those other people doing—those 
people who say they cannot live in the same world with our 
way of life? What is their weapons program, and why? 

Surely we Americans do not want to be caught at any 
future time the way the democracies were caught by Hitler 
in the thirties. 

This we know. Those who reiterate America must be 
destroyed now have— 

1. A ground army greater in numbers than the combined 
armies of the United States and its allies; 

2. An Air Force whose strength in nearly all categories 
is now the largest in the world and growing relatively larger 
month by month; and 

3. The world’s largest submarine fleet; and an intensive 
submarine development and construction program. 

It is our belief that if any democracy attempted to main- 
tain in peacetime a comparable regular armed force, the 
free economy of that democracy would be wrecked. In 
Communist countries, however, the will of the rulers, and 
not the economy of the nation, is the controlling factor. 
People under a dictatorship do not know when great streams 
of national wealth which could be used to raise their stand- 
ard of living, are diverted instead to further the aggressive 
ambitions of their rulers. 

The Communist government dictators have no problems 
of money, because all money is owned by the state. The coin 
of the realm is the order of the dictator. 

Nor have these bosses any problem of labor, because they 
have millions of slaves, captive prisoners from other coun- 
tries, as well as their own political slaves. From our stand- 
point, every citizen of their state is but a slave to the handful 
of rulers at the top. 

All men in such positions of dictatorial power, uncon- 
trolled by the checks and balances of representative govern- 
ment, disdainful of the dignity and rights of the individual, 
and dedicated to the belief that the end justifies the means, 
are, and always will be, a threat to the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the world. 

Here are three facts which every American should know, 
because this is the world in which we live: 

1. Behind the iron curtain there has been an atomic ex- 
plosion. 

2. Behind that curtain is the air equipment capable of 
delivering a surprise atomic attack against any part of the 
United States. 

3. We have no sure defense against such an attack. 

The bleak picture is that today we have a group of dicta- 
tors dedicated to destroy our way of life. They are capable 
now of unleashing, without warning, the world’s largest 
ground army, air force, and undersea fleet. The gravity of 
this situation is multiplied many times by our knowledge of 
achievements being made by Russian scientists in the field of 
atomic energy. 

I ask you, if these leaders want peace, why are they build- 
ing their armed strength to such staggering proportions? 

Today America holds the position of world economic, 
moral, intellectual, and in some respects, material leadership, 
in a struggle as bitter and fundamental as that in the Mid- 
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dle Ages between Islam and Christianity. In that ancient 
conflict the battleground was religious belief. It is with 
difficulty that we now understand the intensity of feelings 
which led to those holy wars. Many feel those dedicated 
to communism are, in efiect, now waging a new religious 
war, with the dialectic materialism of communism the basis 
of a godless faith. 

In the past the United States has been relatively safe, 
because our allies have given us the time necessary to build 
our defense against attack. Then we were at relatively safe 
distances from our enemies. That is no longer true. Distance 
is no longer any protection from the long arm and smashing 
fist of modern military air power. In this air-atomic age 
the oceans and polar wastes are not barriers against attack. 
Remember Russian soil is but 5 minutes flying time from 
the American soil of Alaska; and but a few hours away 
trom our great cities. Waco is but an 18-hours flight from 
Moscow for the bombers we know Russia is now producing 
in quantity. 

Based on these facts, are there any who would question 
the importance of this country maintaining as much military 
strength as will provide what George Washington called a 
respectable posture of defense? Would any of us like to 
forfeit either (1) the capacity to defend ourselves as best 
possible against sudden atomic air attack, or (2) the stra- 
tegic air capacity necessary for instant effective retaliation 
against those who would make a surprise move against this 
country ? 

America is reconciled to the necessity for a peacetime de- 
tense program greater than ever required in the past. We 
must remain steadfast and alert until that day—-God hasten 
it—when we can have complete assurance that any power, 
or combination of powers, which threatens peace will abandon 
their aggressive schemes and participate effectively in the 
community of nations to advance, and not destroy, civiliza 
tion. 

History teaches that mere races for armed might do not 
prevent wars. History also teaches, however, that weakness 
invites aggression. 

Our patience in seeking peaceful solutions must not be 
interpreted as weakness. Rather it constitutes evidence of 
our own lack of aggressive designs, a manifestation of our 
sincere hope that as one member of a world organization, 
we may help to realize the aspirations of mankind for a 
permanent and responsible peace. 

It is a basic dilemma of our time that those who menace 
our way of life may force arms expenditures of a magnitude 
that could cripple our economy and thus imperil our free 
institutions. I submit, however, that those who are critical 
of this administration for not bringing the national budget 
into balance may be guilty of ignoring the grim realities of 
the world in which we live. 

I share the businessman’s traditional dislike for deficits 
and am not unaware of the desires of the American tax- 
payer to have his burden made lighter. But under the cir- 
cumstances of today, I am convinced that no loyal and in- 
formed American would knowingly consent to dangerous 
concessions in our security program in order to achieve some 
otherwise desirable fiscal objective. The risks involved are 
too great—the stakes too high, for any such false economies. 

The arithmetic of the distribution of your tax dollars 
and mine establishes that during the current and coming 
fiscal year one-third of that dollar, or 33 cents, is being 
allocated to the Army, Navy, and Air Force. This figure 
does not include foreign aid, part of our payment for security, 
which averages 14 cents. 

Those who say they would destroy the United States are 
thus forcing us to spend heavily from our resources, not 


only for our national defense but also for the rehabilitation 
and strengthening of our Allies. They hope to force us into 
economic collapse. 

This danger is always present—consequently efficiency 
and quality assume transcendent importance in all our 
preparations; and selectivity in the building of our defense 
structure grows increasingly vital to our solvency. 

If it is more important to balance the budget than to 
guarantee our security, it would be a relatively simple matter 
tor our President to do so by recommending still further 
reductions in appropriations for national defense. 

Based on the facts presented to you above, however, I ask 
again, is there any American who wants to see our defense 
budget reduced further? 

We have made the mistake more than once. Let us con- 
sider what a single mistake of this kind cost us in money 
alone—not to mention hundreds of thousands of American 
lives. 

In 1913, at the start of the First World War, the na- 
tional debt was a little over $1,000,000,000. That war 
heavily taxed our resources; and a few years later we went 
through the greatest depression of them all. 

A new President came in. He helped those people whe 
wanted to work but couldn’t find a job. He did so because 
he believed that human dignity was better for the Nation 
than poverty and want. 

At the time we started, somewhat leisurely, rearming for 
the Second World War, the national debt was around 
440,000,000,000. 

Today this debt is about $257,000,000,000. 

Could there ever be clearer proof of the cost of unpre 
paredness ? 


If reports received from behind the iron curtain are cor- 
rect, in a short time Russia will be at its strongest position 
in armaments; and under their present program that position 
will increase steadily year by year. So, I say today that 
further reduction in our payment for national security is 
unthinkable. 


Our able and conscientious Secretary of Defense, Louis 
Johnson, is doing everything possible to promote true unifi- 
cation of the services which will guarantee the taxpayer 
maximum security at minimum cost. He is doing a fine job. 
But, it was Mr. Johnson himself who said recently that our 
“watchword should be military security first, 


economy 
second.” 


Both he and our President were front-line fighters in one 
war waged to preserve our way of life. They know that 
peace can be lost—but they know also, and you know, that 
the current price to America of losing any modern war is 
slavery. 

I remind you that there is little, if any, peace in the world 
today. We don’t have peace just because the guns are silent. 
Tragically, we do have fronts where the shooting could 
hegin at any time; and no one knows when or where. 

The history of Texas is the history of a battle for inde- 
pendence. May you in this great State, and in all our other 
States, remember the cost of such battles. When those who 
want to represent us in the halls of our Government con- 
sistently close their request for votes with the stressing of 
two words—peace and prosperity—let us remember the 
long rows of those who have passed on to us another heritage, 
and who believed that we in turn would pass that heritage 
on to our children, and our children’s children. Let us ask 
our statesmen to add a third word to the appeal of peace 
and prosperity. From Sam Houston to SAM RAyRuURN one 
word is engraved on the heart of every Texan, every true 
American. That word is “freedom.” , 
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Peace in the Atomic Era 


PEACEFUL COOPERATION DEPENDS 


PRIMARILY ON MUTUAL TRUST 


By DR. ALBERT EINSTEIN, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Delivered at Princeton, N. J., for broadcast on N.B.C. Television Program, February 19, 1950 


AM grateful to you for the opportunity to express my 
conviction in this most important political question. 
The idea of achieving security through national 
armament is, at the present state of military technique, a 
disastrous illusion. On the part of the United States this 
illusion has been particularly fostered by the fact that this 
country succeeded first in producing an atomic bomb. The 
belief seemed to prevail that in the end it were possible to 
achieve decisive military superiority. 

In this way, any potential opponent would be intimidated, 
and security, so ardently desired by all of us, brought to us and 
all of humanity. The maxim which we have been following 
during these last five years has been, in short: security through 
superior military power, whatever the cost. 

This mechanistic, technical-military psychological attitude 
had inevitable consequences. Every single act in foreign policy 
is goverend exclusively by one viewpoint. 

How do we have to act in order to achieve utmost superior- 
itv over the opponent in case of war? Establishing military 
bases at all possible strategically important points on the globe. 
Arming and economic strengthening of potential allies. 

Within the country—concentration of tremendous financial 
power in the hands of the military, militarization of the youth, 
close supervision of the loyalty of the citizens, in particular, 
of the civil servants by a police force growing more conspicu- 
ous every day. Intimidation of people of independent political 
thinking. Indoctrination of the public by radio, press, school. 
Growing restriction of the range of public information under 
the pressure of military secrecy. 

The armament race between the U.S. A. and the U.S.S.R., 
originally supposed to be a preventive measure, assumes hys- 
terical character. On both sides, the means to mass destruc- 
tion are perfected with feverish haste—behind the respective 
walls of secrecy. The H-bomb appears on the public horizon 
as a probably attainable goal. Its accelerated development 
has been sclemnly proclaimed by the President. 

If successful, radioactive poisoning of the atmosphere and 


hence annihilation of any life on earth has been brought within 
the range of technical possibilities. The ghostlike character 
of this development lies in its apparently compulsory trend. 
Every step appears as the unavoidable consequence of the pre- 
ceding one. In the end, there beckons more and more clearly 
general annihilation. 

Is there any way out of this impasse created by man him- 
self? All of us, and particularly those who are responsible for 
the attitude of the U. S. and the U.S.S.R., should realize 
that we may have vanquished an external enemy, but have 
been incapable of getting rid of the mentality created by the 
war, 

It is impossible to achieve peace as long as every single 
action is taken with a possible future conflict in view. The 
leading point of view of all political action should therefore 
be: What can we do to bring about a peaceful co-existence 
and even loyal cooperation of the nations? 


The first problem is to do away with mutual fear and 
distrust. Solemn renunciation of violence (not only with re- 
spect to means of mass destruction) is undoubtedly necessary. 

Such renunciation, however, can only be effective if at the 
same time a supra-national judicial and executive body is set 
up empowered to decide questions of immediate concern to the 
security of the nations. Even a declaration of the nations to 
collaborate loyally in the realization of such a “restricted 
world government” would considerably reduce the imminent 
danger of war. 

In the last analysis, every kind of peaceful cooperation 
among men is primarily based on mutual trust and only sec- 
ondly on institutions such as courts of justice and police. This 
holds for nations as well as for individuals. And the basis of 
trust is loyal give and take. 

What about international control? Well, it may be of sec- 
ondary use as a police measure. But it may be wise to to 
overestimate its importance. The times of prohibition come 
to mind and give one pause. 


The Ageless Lincoln 


THE WORTH OF PERSONAL EFFORT 
By ROBERT L. KINCAID, President, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. 
Delivered at the 46th Annual Lincoln Banquet of the Preston Methodist Church, Detroit, Mich., February 14, 1950 


Y i are passing into a new half century which may 
/ well determine the fate of mankind. We cannot 
back upon the record of man’s progress and 
tainty that his thus far justify 


look 


sav with cer achievements 


inv early realization of permanent peace, security and good 
7 
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Even in this so-called 
with man holding the greatest power over 
things he has ever possessed, we have seen the 
world visited with greater mass destruction, persecution, 
hate, and death than at any time in human history. In the 
aftermath of the recent world cataclysm, shocked as we are 
by its scourge and desolation, we are still groping in the 
darkness of fear and despair. We ask ourselves, “Is our 
present Christian civilization beginning to disintegrate?” 


will among the peoples of the earth. 
enlightened age, 


n aterial 


It is for this reason we who are charged with the educa- 
tion of the youth of our land are going through a period 
of re-evaluation of our mission. We would not be true to 
the ideals we profess to uphold if we did not pause and take 
stock of our responsibilities and consider more effective edu- 
cational methods. 

There are many things I could say about these problems 
which are causing much soul-searching by American educa- 
tors today. We have come a long way in our material de- 
velopment since the days of our founding fathers. Our 
nation is the strongest in the world, both in material wealth 
and moral leadership. We boast of a system of government 
which offers the greatest opportunity of personal freedom 
and individual achievement of any in the world. Yet in 
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spite of all this, we have prophets and philosophers who tell 
us that doomsday is at hand. 

Let me turn trom these direful reflections on the state of 
the world and think of one part of our American heritage 
which can give us hope. Let me talk about the man whose 
birthday we celebrate today. There is something eternal and 
ageless in the story of Abraham Lincoln. Perhaps in the 
study of his life, we can make some application to the gen- 
eral problem I have briefly outlined. 

There is nothing new I can bring to you in the life of 
this man. But his impact upon world civilization has been 
so great, we can well pause to review some of the lessons 
we can gain from his life. 

Years ago Homer Hock of Kansas had this to say of 
Abraham Lincoln: “There is no new thing to be said of 
Lincoln. There is no new thing to be said of the mountains, 
or of the sea, or of the stars. The years may go their way, 
but the same old mountains lift their granite shoulders about 
the drifting clouds, the same mysterious sea beats upon the 
shore, and the same silent stars keep holy vigil above a tired 
world. But to mountains and sea and stars men turn forever 
in unwearied homage. And thus with Lincoln. For he was 
mountain in grandeur of soul; he was sea in deep undervoice 
of mystic loneliness; he was star in steadfast purity of pur- 
pose and of service. And he abides.” 

It is natural for me to turn to Abraham Lincoln on this 
day, because his memory is preserved in a special way in the 
institution I represent. My little niche in the vast complex 
society of humankind gives me a peculiar opportunity to use 
the life and character of Lincoln as an instrument of educa- 
tional service. That Lincoln Memorial University may be 
effective in training young people for the leadership and 
ideals which the world must have to survive, we try to mag- 
nify in the lives of our students the qualities of goodness 
and principles of character which the great Lincoln so 
abundantly possessed. 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes said, on one occasion 
when he was Governor of New York: “I wish in our col- 
leges and wherever young men are trained, particularly for 
political life, that there could be a course in Lincoln. I wish 
our young men could be taken through the long efforts of 
his career; I wish they could become more intimately ac- 
quainted with the addresses he delivered; I wish that they 
could get in closer touch with that remarkable personality ; 
and. they would never find it possible to take a low or sordid 
view of American opportunity.” 

This was no idle statement of the great jurist. He knew 
if every college student could make the life and career of 
Abraham Lincoln a part of his educational equipment, he 
would be a better citizen. We could make broad generaliza- 
tions of the influence and inspiration of such a great life 
upon all those who make him their pattern, but I want to 
particularize, because, in so doing, I can better generalize. 

Lincoln first of all stands out as the most inspiring ex- 
ample in American history of the opportunity which our 
nation gives to its humblest citizens. I think that is impor- 
tant to review in this day, when so many people are accus- 
tomed to look to society and the state for an easy road to 
personal achievement. So swiftly have world events piled 
upon us in the last two decades, our national leaders have 
been forced to improvise and inaugurate departures from the 
time-tried principles which have made our nation great. In 
this process, we have set in motion new forces and embraced 
new philosophies, which, if continued unchecked, may para- 
lyze our nation and lead to its ultimate destruction. In this 
atmosphere our present generation has grown up, and it is 
but natural for our young people to assume that this new 
trend, so radically different from the old ways, is all good 
and will lead them to the happy haven in which there is 





abundance and security for all. That would be good if all 
worked for it and produced for themselves the heritage they 
are to enjoy. However; this present philosophy neglects em- 
phasis upon work, personal initiative, and individual thrift. 

None of us would want our children to be born into the 
poverty which faced that frontier child of Kentucky on 
February 12, 1809. We want to spare them the hardships 
of the lad who-had less than a year’s formal schooling. We 
want them to be clothed, housed, schooled, and given rea- 
sonable advantages, which were denied Lincoln. But none 
of us can follow the career of the young Lincoln, who strode 
his solitary way to greatness, without a warming glow in 
our heart. He asked no favors of a benevolent government; 
he sought no easy road to achievement; he travelled no short- 
cut to success. All he had was within himself, not without, 
—a great mind, a keen ambition, and an earnest and humble 
heart. But he had something more than that, something 
which most of us today accept with little measure of grati- 
tude. He had citizenship in a free land, where he could rise 
to the fullest extent of his abilities and efforts. He lived in 
the atmosphere of true freedom and his life blossomed into 
greatness because of that rich heritage. 

So 1 would have our young people walk with Lincoln 
through those early years of his youth and early manhood ; 
walk with him and think his thoughts; see the growth of 
his mind as he formed his philosophies and developed his life 
purposes; understand his difficulties, and appreciate his 
triumphs over failures; catch the throb of his heart; and be 
enthralled by his matchless spirit. If our young people could 
feel such an intimate relationship in their own lives with 
that of Lincoln, they would have a greater appreciation of 
their country and would have the courage and incentive to 
face every difficulty which might come to them. 

I also covet for all American youth an appreciation of 
Lincoln’s deep and abiding love of country. Look at him as 
a youth literally devouring Weem’s “Life of Washington.” 
Feel with him as he read the great documents of American 
history. Listen to him when he talks about the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 
Hear him at the age of 29, as a young lawyer, extolling the 
importance of obedience to the laws of our country: “Let 
every American, every lover of liberty, every well wisher to 
his posterity, swear by the blood of the Revolution, never 
to violate in the least particular, the laws of the country.” 
Follow him through his early political career, slowly devel- 
oping a philosophy of freedom and equality for all men. 
Witness his passion for human rights in his debates with 
Douglas. Then, at last, echo with him the immortal words 
he spoke at Gettysburg. 

Can it not be said we can truly vitalize the meaning of 
democracy by making Lincoln’s words live in the hearts of 
our American youth? 

Let us turn to a third thing which was a dominant char- 
acteristic of Lincoln’s life. Search as you will in his long 
career, and you can never find a mean, petty or dishonest 
thing which Lincoln did consciously and deliberately. Honest 
Abe, they called him! A political tag, perhaps, but one 
which shines like a gem of indestructible luster. It epitomizes 
a life and career which shall ever stand as an example for 
all who would give themselves to public service. He never 
lied to gain an end. He never compromised a conviction 
to secure a political advantage. With vision and wisdom 
he faced realities, recognized short-comings, understood 
weaknesses, and accepted human frailties; but through it 
all, he never lost sight of the honest and just determination 
of every problem he faced. That fixity of purpose and hon- 
esty of character carried him and his nation through the fiery 
trials when he was our leader. Give this story to our young 
people who are living in a time when standards of honesty 
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and integrity in all strata of our social and political life are 
so often disregarded. By magnifying the importance of hon- 
esty and integrity in all of our dealings with one another, 
we shall have a great resurgence of honor and decency in 
our pol tical life. 

There is another characteristic of Lincoln we should re- 
view over and over again if we are to fully appreciate it— 
it was his love and trust of the common people. He believed 
ignity of the individual, however poor and humble. 
“the forgotten man” became a political shib- 
holeth, Lincoln was espousing the cause of the common man 
without regard to race, color or creed. He came into his 
nation’s life after it has grown up with the institution of 
slavery. Since human slavery was then the most acute evil 
afflicting the country, he early took his stand against it. He 
hated slavery with the same intensity of the most rabid 
abolitionist, but he saw clearly the danger of swift and pre- 
cipitate action. He preferred to work out the problem 
through the orderly processes provided in the Constitution, 
to avoid the tragic dismemberment of the Union of States. 
He understood the dilemma of the South, granted to the 
Southern people their legal rights, but was firm and un- 
moved in his conviction that there was no moral justification 
for slavery—that it must be contained and ultimately abol- 
ished if we were to have a free and democratic society. 

This position of Lincoln was but one aspect of his belief 
in freedom and equality in a democracy. He would have 
no enslavement of any kind—political, economic, or social. 
He would lift the masses by according to each citizen, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed, freedom of ballot, of speech, 
of worship, and of assembly, and he would expand the scope 
of public education. With Jefferson, he believed that a 
democracy can survive only if there is an enlightened citi 
zenship. Unfortunately, his administration as president was 
devoted almost wholly to the task of saving the Union. 
Could his great heart and mind have been devoted to proj- 
ects of peace instead of war, he would have accelerated the 
nation’s progress to new goals of higher achievement. The 
ommon man would have been raised to a new dignity of 
hope and development. 


] 
in the ad 


Long before 


Another characteristic of Lincoln was his simple humility. 
We can understand the pride which must have been his 
when he was nominated and elected to the presidency. But 
no other president approached his new responsibilities with 
vreater understanding of his limitations. When Lincoln 
was being considered by his friends as a presidential candi- 
date, he said, “Ii do not consider myself fit to be president.” 
Chis was no posture of false humility. He was politically 
ambitious, he sought the nomination for the presidency, but 
he was keenly aware of his own limitations, his imperfect 
education, and his limited administrative experience. 

When Lincoln bid farewell to his neighbors in Spring- 
field, he was not speaking idly when he said he was going 
to the nation’s capitol to face issues as great as those which 
faced Washington. To many people he appeared to tem- 
porize and be without a fixed course of action as the nation 
was breaking asunder. But that was not that he was an 
equivocator or an opportunist to be swept. along by the tide 
of public opinion; it was rather that he was searching for 
a course which would be right and just. Here his honesty 
of purpose and humility of dominated his every 
thought. 


spirit 


Many a lesser man with an overpowering ambition might 
have sought the easier road of opportunism, that he might 
strengthen his political hold upon the people by either pre- 
cipitate action to destroy the rebellious minority or by a 
surrender of principles to gain a temporary settlement of 
the issues confronting the nation. Lincoln’s honesty would 
not permit him to do that; nor would his humility permit 


him to announce boldly that he had the right solution to 
every vexing problem. Thus, he is accused of vacillation in 
the months before his inauguration and of being weak and 
uncertain in the first months after he became president. This 
hesitant but deliberate course of his meant that he was feel- 
ing his way, listening to all sides with an open mind, but 
inflexible in one supreme purpose, and that was to save the 
Union. 

Lincoln’s inexperience as an administrator may have 
lengthened the tragic struggle of the ’sixties, but it can 
never be said that he boasted of his wisdom nor gloated over 
the successes which finally attended his policies. He was 
ever the quiet, lonely, patient, tolerant, understanding, and 
forgiving president, ready always to admit errors of judg- 
ment, to accept responsibility for mistakes, and to relieve 
his subordinates of censure when he himself made the de- 
cisions. His leadership was a perfect example of a wise and 
considerate man who understood the short-comings of his 
fellow workers but got the most out of them in cooperative 
service. He would hold the horse of McClellan if that 
General would bring him victories; he would accept the 
blame of failure when an order he gave might bring disaster ; 
he would not hide behind an anonymous “White House 
spokesman,” so common in later times, if something he said 
or did brought some unfavorable reaction. Here his hon- 
esty and humility would permit no such evasion of personal 
responsibility. 

How did Lincoln look upon his part in the emancipation 
of 4,000,000 human souls? His hatred of slavery was acute 
and positive, but he was not willing to do violent injustice 
to the South because that section of the country had in- 
herited an evil institution which had been allowed to grow 
up in the whole nation. He preferred to bring about com- 
pensated emancipation. He resisted the radical demands ot 
abolitionist leaders and offered to pay Southern slaveholders 
for their loss in freeing their slaves. It was only after the 
Confederacy became a warring enemy upon the Union that 
Lincoln was willing to declare all slaves emancipated in the 
rebellious states. He reached this decision in the counsels 
of his own mind. He alone deserves the credit for an ofh- 
cial act which freed an enslaved people, and which has been 
regarded as one of the greatest single decisions ever made 
by a national leader because of its lasting effect upon the 
destiny of a people. 

Yet, even in this we have an incident which reveals Lin- 
coln’s humility and modesty. When he was visiting in 
Petersburg, Virginia, April 6, 1865, one of the Union off- 
cers with whom he talked was General David H. Cham- 
berlain. The General spoke of the nation’s gratitude for 
his work in freeing the slaves. His somber face lighted up 
for a moment, but he was quick to reply: “I have been only 
an instrument,” he said. “The logic and power of Garrison 
and the anti-slavery people of the country and the Army 
have done it all.” 

In Lincoln’s great humility he understood the place he 
and his country occupied at a crucial point in human his- 
tory. When we turn to his annual message to Congress 
made December 1, 1862, we can catch a glimpse of this 
attitude of mind. In closing that message he said: “We 
cannot escape history. We of this Congress and this ad- 
ministration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No 
personal significance or insignificance can spare one or an- 
other of us. The fiery trial through which we pass will light 
us down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. . . . 
In giving freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to the 
free—honorable alike in what we give and what we pre- 
serve. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, best 
hope of earth.” 

I have been speaking only of the personal characteristics 
of a leader whose career is a part of our heritage of liberty, 
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rather than the principles which motivated his life. It is 
the intimate study of that life which I would commend to 
every American youth. We grow up in an atmosphere of 
hero worship. We learn important lessons of personal con- 
duct, devotion to country, and the principles of good citizen- 
ship by observing how others have lived, struggled, and 
served their country. Because of his humanness, kindness, 
tenderness, and compassion, Lincoln is universally loved, 
and he makes the ideal pattern we can accept for our own 
way of life. Can any student of history; can any young 
man or young woman, read the immortal words of Lincoln 
and follow his matchless career, without being strengthened 
in his courage and deepened in his devotion to his country? 

Did you ever make a pilgrimage over the trail of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, from his birthplace at Hodgenville, Ky., to 
his burial place in Springfield? If you have not, you have 
missed a rich experience. It has been my privilege to do 
that more than once. 

Several years ago I made that journey from Long Run 
in Kentucky to Oak Ridge in Springfield. I visited the 
unmarked grave of his grandfather, Capt. Abraham Lincoln, 
at the Long Run cemetery. I stood beside the grave of his 
grandmother, with its modest headstone chipped away by 
souvenir collectors. I waited with bared head in the marble 
building housing the birth cabin in Hodgenville. I walked 
the paths along Knob Creek in Kentucky where he had 
played as a boy. I followed his trail to Indiana, and to the 
quiet forest of Spencer County where the grave of Nancy 
Hanks is the central point of interest. I went with the 
family to the Tom Lincoln home in Coles County, Illinois, 
and looked up the grave of the father of the martyred 
president. 

Then I came to the New Salem State Park in Illinois 
where young Lincoln emerged from oblivion, where he 
“read, and studied, and got ready.” Perhaps no period of 
Lincoln’s life is fuller of interest than these quite years 
when he was growing to full manhood. Then came Spring- 
field, and the scenes of his twenty-three years of political 
and professional life. His modest home; the court houses 
in which he practiced law; the scenes of his debates with 
Douglas; all the small and intimate things which made up 
his simple and modest career as a citizen of a new state, 
and as an emergent leader of a great cause. 

I went to all these little shrines, marked by appropriate 
legends of a grateful people, and lived again in the spirit 
of the man who had left his footprints on his path to great- 
ness. Then I recalled the scenes in Washington during the 
presidential years,—heavy years which he carried so nobly 
and uncomplainingly upon his broad shoulders of sacrifice 
and devotion. Finally, I came to the Oak Ridge cemetery 
where all that is mortal of Lincoln is entombed. 






That visit to the Lincoln tomb was an unforgetable 
experience. I joined the throng of casual visitors, listening 
to the words of a guide describing nine replicas of famous 


' statues of Lincoln placed in the circle inside the tomb. The 


climax was reached when we stood before a plaque con 
taining the words of the Gettysburg address. Here we stood 
as the guide was speaking this tribute: 

“This address has been read and re-read, recited and 
re-recited, in all our schools, from the turbulent waves of 
the Atlantic to the peaceful slumbers of the Pacific, from 
the pineries of Maine to the everglades of Florida, and will 
be read and re-read, I dare say, until time shall be no more. 
It is considered the masterpiece of the world. By many it 
is rated on a parity from the standpoint of perfect English, 
religious and Christian thought, with Paul’s letter to the 
Ephesians. Men and women who are classical scholars, 
readily agree it is perfect English and the master-minds of 
the world declare it is the greatest speech that ever emanated 
from a human mind or fell from the lips of man.” 

I realized that these words of the guide had been spoken 
many times to many groups of people. But to me they were 
fresh and new. Turning from the scene, I glanced down 
once again upon the marble floor where the mortal remains 
of Lincoln are preserved. I had no words in my conscious- 
ness. Only a great tide of emotion which engulfed my soul. 
The ageless Lincoln is not dead but lives and speaks to the 
hearts of men in words and deeds that will never die. 

So it is that I would make this story of Abraham Lincoln 
a conscious and compelling part of the educational heritage 
of every American youth. If we could make him more than 
a story-book hero; if we could accept him as a pattern for 
the basic qualities of good citizenship; if we could use his 
words to give power and meaning to freedom, democracy, 
good will and understanding, we would go far toward mak- 
ing a better world. 

In this day of challenging problems, we need to en- 
courage more young people to embark upon careers of 
public service, as young Lincoln did at New Salem. No 
one at that time realized that the popular young postmaster 
who was studying Blackstone’s “Commentaries” was light- 
ing a spark in his inquisitive mind which would one day 
blaze forth as the greatest shining light of American free- 
dom. Lincoln moved slowly, but his way was clear and 
he never faltered. He would study and get ready and maybe 
his chance would come. He accepted each task at hand, 
however humble and insignificant, and moved forward to 
one achievement after another. He demonstrated the worth 
of personal effort, grew strong because of his own ability 
to make the most of the opportunities which came to him, 
and was ready for the role to which destiny had called him. 
That is the message which Lincoln gives us today. 


Economic Principles Underlying National 
Income 
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ODAY I have selected a very broad topic in an at- 
tempt to give a comprehensive survey of the simple 
economic principles underlying the very important 
problem of National Income. The following quotation from 


Labor’s Monthly Survey of The American Federation of 
Labor, is a very clear statement of the problem: 

“Free Enterprise Faces a Test in 1950. With the 
shortage of demand, declining production, and rising un- 
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employment in prospect after June 1950, many persons 
would turn to larger government spending as an easy way 
to bolster the economy. This would not be constructive. 
‘Taxes are already taking a very large part of earnings— 
the average worker with no dependents pays 11.5 per cent 
of his weekly wage to the federal government (in income 
taxes). ‘Ihe national debt, already nearing the danger 
point, will increase in 1950; to raise it further will in- 
deed be fool-hardy; to build a big government even big- 
ger, and to make our economy dependent upon it would 
be a serious step away from the way of life which has 
brought us freedom and high living standards.” (Dec. 
1949, p. 4). 


As we go into the second half of the century it is advis- 
able to stop and take stock of the “way of life that has 
brought us freedom and high standards of living.” As the 
Council of Economic Advisors points out, “It is only by 
looking backward over a number of years that we can truly 
appraise the strength and promise of the American Econ- 
omy.” The Council then summarizes the almost unbeliev- 
able accomplishment of the past 69 years in the following 
statement: “Over the past six decades, our national output 
of ‘goods and services has been multiplied seven- or eight- 
fold, representing an average annual rate of increase of 
nearly 3'4 per cent and a virtual doubling of total output 
every two decades. In 1949, this total output was about 260 
billion dollars; measured in the same price terms, it was 
about 35 billion dollars in 1890. During the same time span, 
our population increased to not quite two and one-half its 
1890 size, while average working hours in industry de- 
creased by one-third. With a somewhat larger proportion 
of the population now engaged in economic pursuits, the net 
result has been that our total production per man-hour of 
work has quadrupled. This growth in productivity averaged 
about 2 or 2% per cent, annually compounded, and brought 
amazing advances in our real wealth and general standard 
of living. Per capita output, measured in 1948 dollars, in- 
creased $550 in 1890 to $1,750 in 1949, or over 200 per 
cent. The purchasing power of a typical American family 
now is about 130 per cent greater than that of the much 
larger typical American family of 60 years ago.” (The 
Economic Report of the President, Jan. 1950, p. 78). 


‘ 


What made possible these ‘amazing advances” of the last 
six decades? They were made because our economy was 
during most of this period, an “expansionist” economy, oper- 
ating on the simple principle of providing more and better 
goods and services for more and more people at lower and 
lower prices through the technique of increasing the per 
man-hour productivity of the worker by furnishing him with 
more and better Tools of Production. This required a 
large and growing volume of business investment” as the 
Council of Economic Advisors noted, correctly but nega- 
tively, when it stated: “Yet we know from the experience 
of the 1930's that, without a large and growing volume of 
business investment, maximum employment and production 
can hardly be achieved and certainly cannot be maintained.” 
(Ibid p. 88). 

But why, in the 1930's, wasn’t there a “large and grow- 
ing volume of business investment”? The answer is simple: 
those who formulated New Deal policy believed that by 
1930, our economy had reached “maturity,” that is, there 
had been too much “business investment” with, therefore, 
too much capital accumulation. This, it was argued, was 
due to a maldistribution of national income which permitted 
too much “savings” to be accumulated by those in the upper 
income brackets. ‘These “savings” furnished “a large and 
growing volume of business investment” which, they then 
believed, instead of maintaining employment and _ produc- 


tion, had just the opposite effect of producing more goods 
and services than the market could absorb, due, they believed, 
to a lack of purchasing power. Therefore, in line with their 
thinking, the “mature economy” theorists formulated two 
policies, the one tax, the other, fiscal tax. To prevent fur- 
ther increase in the Tools of Production (business invest- 
ment), steeply progressive income taxes were imposed upon 
the income of individuals in the upper income brackets, from 
whose savings (prior to 1930) most of the funds for new 
and improved Tools had come through the purchase of 
equity or risk capital. The government therefore simply 
siphoned off these “savings” which instead of being used for 
business investment were “redistributed” to persons in the 
lower income brackets to increase their purchasing power. 
Federal income taxes were also increased on earnings of 
corporations for the same purpose. At the same time, to 
prevent corporations from plowing back earnings to expand 
and improve the Tools of Production, a special tax was um- 
posed upon “undistributed profits’ to force corporations to 
pay out earnings in the form of dividends. These tax polli- 
cies were, unfortunately, only too successful as noted in the 
above quotation from the Council. Business investment 
slowed down from the steady flow it had been from 1890 to 
1930, to a trickle. Stagnation and retrogression set in with 
continuing unemployment and consequent continuing eco- 
nomic hardship for the economy as a whole. Under this 
policy of “economic cannibalism” the economy for the first 
decade in our history, had fewer “Tools” at the end of the 
decade than at the beginning. 

The other part of the government program, based on 
“maturity” economics was fiscal in character. Because, under 
the new high income taxes, the revenue so derived was in- 
sufficient, resort was had to “deficit spending,” or “moneti- 
zation of national debt,” that is, through the banks, national 
debt was transformed into bank credit and paid out as 
“debt money” into the direct purchasing power stream by 
various relief and so-called recovery programs. The objec- 
tive was admittedly inflationary, namely, to raise prices to 
the pre-depression level. This policy also failed of its objec- 
tive during the 1930's. Unfortunately, the policy was not 
discontinued but expanded on a much grander scale during 
the war as the main method of financing war expenditures 
under the name of “deficit financing,” thereby, creating the 
inevitability of postwar inflation. 

Most of the money—and this is important in regard to 
the problem of the relationship between Prices and Wages 
and Profits—created by “deficit spending” was paid out to 
workers in the war industries, causing their incomes to be 
increased to about twice what they had been in the pre- 
war period. It will be argued that the income of corpora- 
tions was also increased proportionately during the war. 
While this is true it is forgotten that the Government re- 
captured, by the war excess profits tax, most of the war- 
created profits. 

It is important to note that during the war, the Federal 
Government was the sole employer of the workers in the 
war industries, because it was the sole customer of their pro- 
duction. The income of the Federal Government not being 
limited, since by “deficit financing” it could increase its in- 
come at will, the government wasn’t too interested in costs. 
The government allowed both the annual earnings of the 
war workers and the earnings of corporations to increase 
very substantially. During the war this inflation of income 
by deficit-financing did not have the effect it normally would 
have had, namely, of pushing up prices, because O.P.A. 
price controls put a “lid” upon the actual inflation. 

Another factor, generally ignored in the over-all analysis, 
was that the income generated during the war in the produc- 
tion of war goods, could not be exchanged for civilian goods 
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and therefore was inflationary. The next effect was that we 
ended the war with a tremendous reservoir of savings. In 
1946, with decontrol, these “dammed up” savings began to 
flow, thereby putting tremendous pressure on prices at the 
very time there was an acute shortage of civilian goods. 

Because the workers were led to believe, due to the pre- 
diction of some government economists, that there would be 
large-scale unemployment in the period of reconversion after 
the war, the unionized workers took the stand that only by 
keeping wages up to the war level could they hope to avert 
this unemployment. 

Also, some government officials advocated the policy of 
increasing wages, to maintain purchasing power, basing their 
judgment upon a supposed economic study from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which purported to show that wages 
could be increased 25 to 30 per cent without increasing 
prices by taking the increase out of profits. This was the 
stimulus that set off the wave of strikes in the latter months 
of 1945 and in the spring of 1946 which resulted in the first 
round of wage increases and started the postwar inflationary 
spiral. 

Due to the war-acquired “money psychology” of the work- 
ers they believed that money wages could be increased in- 
definitely without affecting costs of production and prices. 
When, due to increased costs, prices began to spiral the 
workers blamed the high prices on the “exorbitant postwar 
level of profits.””’ Obviously, neither wages or profits were 
the primary cause of the postwar inflation, since it was due 
to the “deficit spending” policy of the Federal Government. 

However, the organized workers ignored the simple eco- 
nomic fact that wages are the most important item of cost 
of production in determination of prices since wages account 
for 85 per cent of the total cost of production of goods and 
services. They centered their attack on profits which, after 
taxes, accounted for only between 5 and 6 per cent of the 
price of goods and services. No amount of emotional argu- 
ment can disprove the simple arithmetic that a doubling of 
85 per cent of total cost would cause a much greater absolute 
increase than a doubling of 5 per cent of the cost of pro- 
duction. 

After three rounds of wage increases, the emphasis, this 
year, is upon non-contributory social security benefits, par- 
ticularly upon pensions. And again the argument is advanced 
that the cost of such social security benefits need not be 
reflected in higher prices; that it should be taken out of 
profits. The fact that pension payments will be an inflexible, 
continuing charge upon business is ignored, as is the fact 
that profits are the most variable of all the shares of income 
as evidenced by the 21 per cent drop in profits last year, 
with only a 7 per cent drop in production. Ignored also is 
the great variance in profit-performance among the different 
industries and among the different companies in the same 
industry. A “pattern pension plan” under such a profit 
situation for all unions would place a very hazardous handi- 
cap upon many companies, especially upon the smaller com- 
panies. 

The taking literally of Mr. Murray’s statement that “a 
company should not stay in business, if it can’t pay pensions,” 
would be the death-knell of many small business units and 
would drive many small businesses to sell out to the “giant” 
corporations or to merge into bigger business units. Pen- 
sions will be a cost which will require keeping prices high or 
cause higher prices and therefore must ultimately be paid 
by the consumer. They will make still more inflexible, an 
already too inflexible cost-price relationship. The only way 
the pension-cost can be prevented from increasing prices is 
by increasing per man-hour productivity to a point where 
such increased productivity would absorb the money cost of 
pensions and other social insurance costs and leave some- 





thing over to be passed on to the consumer in the form of 
lower prices. This is the only road to an expanding economy 
that would guarantee reasonable full employment and 
“maximum production.” The American worker must be 
disillusioned of the idea that “social security” is costless to 
himself ; he must realize that a social security program which 
causes high costs and high prices, will be paid for by himself 
in the form of a lower standard of living. Increasing per 
man-hour productivity is the only “magical formula” by 
which the worker can be guaranteed adequate social insur- 
ance and also higher standards of living. 

It is imperative, also, that our working people have a 
clear understanding of another very important economic 
fact of life, namely that the workers of the country employ 
each other when as customers they buy each other's produc- 
tion. It is a common misconception among workers that their 
“real” employers are the business firms they work for. Big 
or small, business can pay wages and social security benefits 
only out of the receipts the business gets from the sale of 
its goods and services to the customers, who happen also to 
be the workers. Our economy is a huge, cooperative asso 
ciation which operates on the exchange principle of “em 
ploying each other by taking in each other’s washing.” 

An understanding of this principle is especially important 
at the present time in relation to the problem of pensions 
and social security because the organized workers, a minority 
group, are attempting to identify their interests with the 
interests of the other 45 million people gainfully occupied 
in the country. Once it is clearly understood that the work- 
ers do employ each other, it is easy to understand that this 
select group of workers, when they obtain their “social 
gains” by increasing the cost and price of their products, 
obtain these “gains” not at the expense of a few wealthy 
people, or of business, but at the expense of all the other 
workers of the country who on the average receive lower 
incomes than the organized workers. 

The study of the Joint Committee entitled “Low Income 
Families and Economic Stability’? proves the fact that few 
of the low-income workers are union workers. The report 
discloses that 45 per cent of the “spending units” in the 
income bracket, $3,000 to $4,000 were skilled and semi- 
skilled workers; in the bracket, $4,000 to $5,000, 44 per 
cent of all the spending units were skilled and semi-skilled 
workers; in the bracket, $5,000 to $7,500, 30 per cent of 
all the spending units were skilled and semi-skilled. One 
surprising fact disclosed by the Report was that there were 
as many “business-men” heading low-income families as 
there were common laborers. Most of the low-income 
families, headed by white male persons were employed as 
businessmen, professional and semi-professional workers, 
farmers and foremen and craftsmen. Among low-income 
families headed by non-white males a much higher percentage 
were common laborers. The majority of female heads of 
low-income non-farm families were employed as service 
workers. 

As proof that the low money income families are not 
located in the large industrial cities, the report shows that: 
most of the low-income non-farm families were located in 
rural non-farm areas, and in small urban places (towns 
under 10,000), which the report points out “generally do 
not provide as many well paying employment opportunities.” 

As a further proof, the report shows that of the total 
number of families in Detroit there were only 1'4 per cent 
with money incomes below $1.000 and about 714 per cent 
with money incomes below $2,000 as compared to a national 
average of 19 per cent. 

The report also discloses that 40 per cent of these non- 
farm families, who received money incomes below $2,000 a 
year lived in the South. An even higher percentage of low 
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farm families live in the South. The problem of 
the low-income family becomes dominantly, therefore, a 
Southern problem due to the lack of industrialization in the 
South, and to the backward economic condition of Southern 
Agriculture. 

‘The report, therefore, would indicate that if this poten- 
tially very large market of low money income families is to 
be tapped it can be done only by lowering the costs and 
prices of goods sufficiently to bring the low money income 
families into the market. Increasing substantially the in- 
come of most of the low income families must of necessity 
be a long-range program, too long in fact, to make possible 
the sustaining of recent levels of production except by the 
lowering of prices. 

President ‘Truman in his recent Economic Report to Con- 
gress set, for the economy, a long-range program of increasing 
national income to $300 billions by 1955. He correctly 
noted that this laudable goal can be achieved only by main- 
taining a dynamic, progressive and expanding economy. He 
further correctly noted that an “expanding” economy which 
would give increasing standards of living, necessarily re- 
quires a steady flow of funds into business investment to ex- 
pand and improve the Tools of Production and increase 
productivity. He also advocated that labor permit part of 
the increased productivity to be passed on to the consumer 
in lower prices. The Economic Report of the Council of 
Economic Advisors notes, further, that an expanding econ- 
omy would require continuing the high level of postwar 
profits. These profits have been under constant and severe 
attack, despite the fact that profits in the postwar period 
showed only the same inflationary increase as other shares 
of income. Dividends, however, were a declining share, 
being in 1949 only 4 per cent of personal income compared 
to 5.2 per cent in 1939 and 7 per cent in 1929. Stockhold- 
ers did not, in the postwar years, receive an increase in divi- 
dends proportionate to increases in cost of living, despite 
the high level of profits. This was due to the fact that 
corporations could not get external funds by the sale of ven- 
ture capital and therefore were forced to use internal funds 
(depreciation reserves and retained earnings) to mect in- 
creased costs of doing business and to pay partly for the 
large postwar expansion and improvement program. In the 
period 1946-48, corporations plowed back 62 per cent of 
their earnings, after taxes, compared to 31 per cent in 1929 
and 41 per cent in the three pre-war years. However, profits 
were called exorbitant despite the fact that the profits, after 
taxes, accounted for between 5 per cent and 6 per cent of 
the price of goods and services. Now despite the Council’s 
advice, it is demanded that both social security benefits and 
higher taxes be taken from profits. A continuing high level 
of profits will be necessary because as the Council indicates 
“the main source of funds (in the near future) will be 
retained earnings and depreciation reserves.” (Ibid. p. 90) 
Obviously, there can be little hope of lowering prices by 
reducing profits; such a policy would be self-defeating 
hecause it would reduce still further the recent trend of 
declining business investment by drying up the main source 
of funds necessary for business investment. 


ncoome 


It is surprising, to say the least, that the same “liberal” 
group who in the 1930's were such ardent advocates of 
‘maturity’ economics have become equally ardent advocates 
of “expansionist” economics. Those of us, who have always 
helieved in the “expanding economy,” welcome these con- 
verts to our ranks. The sincerity of their conversion is very 
doubtful because these recent converts to expansionist eco- 
nomics advocate a retention of the New Deal Tax and Fis- 
cal policies which were adopted in the Thirties for an ex- 
actly opposite objective, namely to stop further capital 
accumulation, the effect of which policies they admit was: 


“we know from experience of the 1930’s that, without a 
large and growing volume of business investment, maximum 
employment and production, can hardly be achieved and 
certainly cannot be maintained.” 

Moreover, achieving a $300 billion dollar income by 
1955 if achieved by the same fiscal policy by which we have 
“achieved” the present 250 billion dollar income, namely by 
inflation through “deficit spending,’ would be a terrible 
“economic hoax” perpetrated upon the low-income families 
because it would reduce still farther the purchasing power 
of their “few” dollars. It likewise cannot be achieved by 
taxing out of existence the funds needed for investment in 
business by the continuation of the high tax policy which 
siphons off the savings of both individuals and corporations 
essential for the steady flow of business investment. When 
such‘persons as Senator Douglas, the A. F. of L. and Dr. 
Nourse, criticize as unsound the fiscal policy of deficit- 
spending, one cannot be accused of being a reactionary in 
advocating a return to a sound fiscal policy. The President 
and his Council themselves, as noted above, give the reason 
why a sound tax policy is essential to truly expanding 
economy. 

There has been much discussion about the so-called “Point 
Four” of President Truman’s Program of last year. This 
program seeks to have our Federal government protect pri- 
vate investment abroad, for the purpose of increasing the 
standard of living in underdeveloped areas throughout the 
world. However, as a necessary basis for this program, we 
must first have in this country a “Point Four” program for 
this country, namely, the protection of private investment in 
American business by a return to sound fiscal and tax policies. 

I would, therefore, advocate that the government allow 
small business to plow back most of its earnings to expand 
and improve their tools of production. Also to prevent smal! 
“family” businesses from being put on the “auction block” 
to pay estate taxes, these taxes should be reduced to permit 
the survival of this type of small business so important in the 
development of this country. Those who attack “big busi- 
ness” and at the same time advocate tax policies which are 
forcing the sale of small business to the giants, obviously are 
stupid or dishonest or both. 

Since a sufficient amount of venture capital is admittedly 
so essential for an “expanding economy,” I would advocate, 
if this be necessary, that there be exempted from taxation 
that part of a person’s or business’ income which could be 
proved to have been put into business investment. If this 
were done, there would be such an outpouring of capital 
funds as to make the “amazing advances in real wealth and 
standards of living’’ of the last six decades small by com- 
parison to what the advances in real wealth would be in the 
next fifty years. I realize such a proposal is a fantastic “day 
dream” in light of present and anticipated expenditures of 
our Federal government. 

For all business, there should be allowed adequate de- 
preciation and obsolescence as an essential part of a sound 
tax program that would encourage the improvement and 
expansion of the tools of production. The most immediate 
need, however, is not so much that of expansion of tools but 
rather of “modernization.” 


I would also strongly advocate the abolition of double 
taxation of corporate income. At the present time our Fed- 
eral Government, by reason of double taxation takes over 
50 per cent of the total earnings of corporations. To that 
extent, we have in this country already socialized corporate 
earnings. If taxes are increased upon corporations this will 
cause an effective socialization of the all important business 
income to levels of 65 per cent or over. In line with the 
reasoning of Henry George, the single taxer, the retention 
of private legal ownership is a matter of indifference if the 
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government takes most of the income of business. The 
dangerous socialists in this country are not the ones who 
openly advocate Socialism by direct nationalizations; the 
dangerous socialists are those who call themselves, “social- 
planners” and advocate indirect socialism by the socializa- 
tion of income. They know that if the greater part of earn- 
ings are socialized by government, the government will be 
the economic master of the economy and of the people who 
live in it. The road of excessively high taxes and unsound 
fiscal policies is the clearly marked road to socialism and 






destruction. Such a degeneration of our free, private prop- 
erty, competitive system into a socialistic, regimented econ- 
omy would assure not security and higher standards of living 
by an expanding economy but would assure ultimate and 
complete communization of the world. No greater hope for 
the next fifty years than that the Federal government heed 
the advice of its own Council of Economic Advisors that 
“It is only by looking backward over a number of years (the 
past six decades) that we can truly appraise the strength 
and promise of the American Economy.” 


Free Economy, the Basis of American Way 
of Life 


“WHATEVER WEAKENS BUSINESS CONFIDENCE, 
RETARDS THE COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS” 
By ROBERT P. BOYLAN, Chairman of the Board of Governors and 
President pro tem of the New York Stock Exchange 
Delivered at a dinner meeting of the Association of Stock Exchange Firms, Washington, D. C., February 7, 1950 


HIS dinner of the Association of Stock Exchange 

Firms, held so fittingly in the nation’s capital, is of 

special importance because it brings together repre- 
sentatives of Government and business. We are accustomed 
to being on the receiving side in listening to Government. 
This time the position is reversed and Government is going 
to listen to business. I hope that all of you enjoy the ex- 
perience. We are happy indeed to have so many distin- 
guished members of both houses of Congress and of the 
Executive branch of Government with us tonight. 

This year, 1950, marks the 150th Anniversary of the 
inoving of the seat of government from Philadelphia to 
Washington. As many of you know, plans are under way 
to hold a Freedom Fair here next year to celebrate “150 
Years Under a Free Economy.” It is being sponsored by 
the Government. Congress has approved it. All sections of 
our national life have been invited to participate. Such an 
exposition has great possibilities in dramatizing the progress 
of our country under our American system—way of life— 
call it what you will—which has brought us so far in the 
last century and a half. 

The New York Stock Exchange, formed not long after 
the Revolutionary War, and now but three months from its 
one hundred and fifty-eight Anniversary, is proud of the 
historic parallel between it and the Republic. To me, the 
significance of this parallel lies in the fact that free markets 
and a free economy—you cannot have one without the other 
—have existed in the United States for a century and a 
half, drawing their strength from increasing consumption 
and from thrift and investment. 

During those 150 years, the well-being of the nation has 
been at all times dependent upon a proper balance between 
consumption and investment. Imbalance is always upsetting 
to the American economy. ‘lo cite an example: In the 

_ twenties, consumption was neglected. Income was not well 
distributed. There was too much at the top—not enough 
at the bottom. A condition of under-consumption developed. 
Today, investment is neglected. Under-investment is evi- 
dent on the part of individuals and of business. This is an 
alarming trend, particularly when we consider that it takes 
about $5,000,000,000 annually in new investment to create 
some 700,000 new jobs for young people entering the labor 
force each year. 


Industry cannot provide these new jobs unless it can raise 
ownership capital. Ownership capital is not now available 
on favorable terms. Last year, as measured by Moody’s, the 
average yield was 2.96 per cent for corporate bonds and 
6.63 per cent for common stocks. Thus, it theoretically 
costs a company 2% times as much to obtain ownership 
capital as to go into debt. 

Faced with the necessity of going into debt to finance 
improvements and expansion, or of drawing on current 
earnings, a company, unless exceptionally situated, usually 
will undertake only the essential. It will not invest the 
large sums needed for growth and development. Thus, it 
cannot utilize research and productive efficiency to create 
the new and better products at lower prices needed to im- 
prove the living standards of the lower income groups. 

Permit me to review for a moment the reasons why under- 
investment is putting a cloud on the economic horizon. 
During the depression preceding the war, in an effort to 
stimulate consumption, the Government taxed and spent 
freely. This tax philosophy still underlies our Federal tax 
policies. It has not been changed, although during the war 
and afterward consumption rose to levels that were un- 
dreamed-of at the time this tax theory was accepted. Mean- 
while, the equally vital problem of investment continues to 
be neglected. 

In a sense, 1 speak for the American investor. I do not 
pretend to do so with his authority. Certainly, however, 
from my vantage point as the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the New York Stock Exchange, I am in a 
position to appraise the attitudes of investors. I know what 
the investor, the former investor and even the potential in- 
vestor are thinking about in terms of their willingness or 
unwillingness to supply capital. “The New York Stock Ex- 
change has some 600 member firms with more than 1,500 
offices located throughout the country. We are constantly 
in contact with these firms. They, in turn, are in contact 
with those who own the securities of American industry. 
Our member firm organization, far flung as it is, is acutely 
aware of the fact that an extremely large number of people 
would like to employ their surplus funds. These people 
would form the habit of investment if conditions were made 
attractive for them. 

A free economy, under which we have prospered for more 
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than 150 years, cannot continue to expand and meet the 
needs of a rapidly growing country without an increasingly 
larger number of investors. It has been truly said that the 
American investor is the forgotten person in this country. 
Yet, the millions of men and women who invest in American 
industry and whose numbers would greatly increase if given 
reasonable assurance that they and their invested dollars 
would receive fair treatment, are among our most useful 
citizens. | am speaking of them not only as the suppliers 
of capital, without which our system would perish; but I 
mind also their qualities of thrift, their faith in 
American industry, their devotion to our free economy and 
our free institutions, and their rejection of the forces and 
influences that endanger our country. 

May | tell you, briefly, what causes the fears that are 
uppermost in the minds of these millions of people: 


nave in 


1. Restrictive taxes (and this is the factor of most im- 
mediate concern). I am referring to taxes that dimin- 
ish the incentives of both the stockholders and the 
managers of business. 

‘The enormous growth of the Federal establishment, 
tovether with the indifferent attitude of large num- 
bers of people with respect to the necessity of shrink- 
ing the size and the cost of Government. 

‘Tax-free organizations that are now doing an esti- 
mated $10,000,000,000 business annually, resulting 
not only in unfair competition, but in a substantial 
loss of tax revenue to the Government. 

The taking over by Government of lending functions 
which properly belong to our private capital markets, 
except when emergency conditions exist. 


} would like to take this opportunity to mention another 
factor which is disturbing to investors and to business. This 
is a very widespread impression that Government and busi- 
ness are unfriendly—that some deep-seated antagonism di- 
vides them. I doubt whether this will stand up under analy- 
sis. Congress fully recognizes the urgent necessity of keep- 

vy our economic system strong and in this it is in complete 

nt with business. Congress is an able, hard-working 

ly, both vigilant and courageous with respect to the best 
erests of the country. I am sure that those who are 
quainted with the complex problems with which it has to 
deal and with the pressure under which it works share my 
sympathy and respect for our Senators and Representatives. 


A friendly relationship between business and government 
J 


iighly desirable, and never more so than at this juncture 
our national life. The need for harmony among all seg- 
ments of our population has never been greater than at this 

! earnestly appeal to all for restraint in the interest 
internal strength and solidarity. 


is | 


Whatever weakens business confidence, retards the coun- 
ry'’s economic progress. All of us can remember the time 
when it seemed to be popular in one breath to praise the 
genius of an business and in the next breath to de- 
nounce the creators and guardians of our prosperity as men 
engaged in exploiting an unsuspecting public. 


Of course, 
this doesn’t make sense. 


As to the necessity of keeping our economic system strong, 
} would like to remind you that the rewards for achieve- 
ment are taxed so steeply that they reduce the incentive of 
those who operate business and the incentive of those who 
would otherwise supply its capital. Such taxation is eating 
away the forces that have given America its strength—a 
streneth that grew out of incentive and a strength that is 
unique among the nations of the world. 

What we call the good life, for all of our people, can 
enly be provided by a dynamic and expanding economy 


stimulated by incentive. Only the Government, through 
wise monetary, tax and debt management policies, can give 
full scope to the dormant energies of American industry. 

I commend to all of you, as preferred reading, a study 
by Professor W. L. Crum of the University of California 
who shows that incomes of stockholders—especially small 
incomes—bear a much heavier tax burden than those of 
citizens not owning stock. Considering the importance of 
the stockholder in our economy, can there be any excuse for 
this discrimination? The answer is “no.” 

Now as to the measures that would remove the fears of 
investors and of businessmen. The steps that should be 
taken to substitute confidence for anxiety are indicated in 
the four principal causes which I have outlined. A variety 
of remedies are, of course, necessary, but what we need 
above everything else are national policies and attitudes that 
recognize the investor as indispensable in the processes by 
which jobs and opportunities are created. 

I am amazed, in my contacts in different parts of the 
country, to discover how few people realize the extent to 
which incentive has been destroyed in this country. I have 
never understood this. Given proper encouragement, our 
economic machine will operate at such a rate as to assure 
not only progress and prosperity for the nation, but ade- 
quate revenue for the needs of Government. The effective- 
ness of policies shaped around incentive has been demon- 
strated in the past. Our policies, particularly our tax poli- 
cies, should be so shaped again. Why not try incentive? 

I say restore the incentives needed to activate the busi- 
nessman, the enterpriser. Thus, a dynamic economy can be 
developed in which the country certainly can attain a na- 
tional income of $300,000,000,000 or larger. Such an in- 
come certainly cannot be attained soundly without incen- 
tives. With a national income of that size, the cost of 
carrying the war debt and its relation to the economy will 
assume proper proportions. The obstructions to the invest- 
ment of equity capital have prevented our capital markets 
from reflecting the true value of private wealth. The 
present government debt of $257,000,000,000, not to men- 
tion many other forms of debt, is compared in the public 
mind with a national wealth of $310,000,000,000 figured 
at pre-war prices. As a result, many people have reached 
the conclusion that the country is near bankruptcy. It is 
not, of course. 

The restoration of confidence will require, however, a 
change in tax philosophy which was based on the false 
assumption that the United States had reached a position 
of economic maturity. These policies are retarding invest- 
ment ownership. They are eliminating the able, the com- 
petent, from the fields of enterprise. 

Our tax problem is really not as complex as it appears. 
It is a matter of choosing those taxes which retard enter- 
prise the least. Let us take a familiar symbol—the man 
with a pack on his back. It is true that the heavier the 
pack, the greater the handicap. But, it is also perfectly 
clear that a pack skillfully adjusted can be carried more 
readily than one which is badly arranged. Because of our 
heavy obligations, there are limits to the reduction which 
can be made in the over-all tax burden. But, we can re- 
distribute the tax load in such a way as to stimulate equity 
investment and spark the economic machine. 

Canada is showing the way by demonstrating that the 
gradual elimination of double taxation on dividends is both 
basic and possible in a modern nation. I would like to quote 
Canadian Finance Minister Douglas Abbott. He said, in 
announcing a sweeping tax cut last Spring, and I quote: 
“It seems to me that, under a system of private enterprise, 
which depends for its existence on a steady flow of venture 
capital, we cannot afford to neglect the implication of this 
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defect of double taxation in our tax system. ... It is a 
matter of concern for the future under a system where we 
depend, and must depend, for full employment and the cre- 
ation of new wealth on the willingness of our people to 
risk their money in constructive enterprises.” End of quo- 
tation. 

Our Canadian neighbor has put his finger on one of the 
most indefensible features of our tax structure, and that is 
the double taxation of dividends. I have yet to hear any 
logical justification for this particular tax policy. It is un- 
just, it is unsound and it outrages the investor’s sense of 
fairness. It has been proposed to allow individuals to take 
a credit equal to 10 per cent of their dividends in computing 
their tax liability. This would be an encouraging first step 
toward a long over-due correction of an injustice which 
crept into our tax system as long ago as 1913. 

Another serious inequity in the tax structure which has 
very damaging consequences is the capital gains tax. There 
is an easy remedy for this tax which, to be realistic, is not 
a tax but a form of confiscation. It has been in our tax 
structure so long, however, that its complete elimination is 
too much to expect at this time. An approach to a solution 
which is widely favored would be to reduce the rate to 10 
per cent, to increase to $5,000 the amount of capital losses 
which could be offset against ordinary income each year, 
and to reduce the holding period to not more than three 
months. 

Originally, the objective of the capital gains tax was 






revenue. Later on, it was regarded as a means of “soaking 
the rich.” This was and is an absurd idea. By making the 
acceptance of capital gains optional, you cannot levy on the 
rich through a capital gains tax. All you can do is to deter 
the tax-payer from selling an old capital asset and from 
putting money into a new one. You can stop him from 
using his own best judgment and thereby needlessly inter- 
fere with the functioning of a free market. ‘The investor 
who finds that he ‘cannot use his own judgment because of 
an arbitrary time factor becomes apathetic in regard to 
risk-bearing and finds shelter in tax exempt securities. 

I have merely attempted to point out a list of alarming 
conditions and trends that are endangering a nation grown 
great through the magic of incentive. Unless these trends 
are checked much that we have today will disintegrate, and 
once the light of a great, free, industrial economy is ex- 
tinguished here it may be a long time before it is re-lighted 
anywhere. 

Our enterprise system will continue to grow if national 
economic policies in general are directed to release its poten- 
tials. I believe that people everywhere can be most effec- 
tive in reversing dangerous trends by constantly drawing 
attention to every tax, every attitude, and every action that 
is suspect, as regards their effect upon incentive, enterprise, 
and initiative. In doing this, they are contributing to the 
common welfare. National policies must be modernized to 
fulfill the needs of a dynamic America. 

I thank you. 


Religion and Public Education 


A MAJOR FORCE IN HISTORY AND CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


By DR. F. ERNEST JOHNSON, Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University and Secretary of 
the Department of Research and Education of the Federal Council of the Churches of America 


Delivered in The George Washington University Lisner Auditorium, at a meeting of 
the Washington Ministerial Union, Washington, D. C., January 30, 1950 


N a society that has ordained the separateness of church 
and state and at the same time has undertaken to educate 
its children in a system of public schools, one of two 

things is likely to happen. Either the whole of life will become 
secularized because religion is given no place in the educa- 
tional system that furnishes the young with patterns of thought 
and conduct, or religion will come to be recognized as a vital 
factor in the common culture and as such studied in the schools 
without imposition or any ecclesiastical sanction. The position 
I shall defend here is that a sound educational philosophy 
leads to the second alternative. 

To put the matter differently, religion is prior to all ecclesi- 
astical systems, and society can no more allow the church to 
monopolize religion, than the church can allow the state to 
monopolize education. If we would maintain the separation 
of church and state as a means of safeguarding religious free- 
dom we must either be reconciled to a progressive religious 
illiteracy or find some way to make provision for the study of 
the religious heritage that does not offend against the First 
Amendment. 

Before proceeding with the argument, I wish to make clear 
my position with reference to an alternative approach to the 
whole problem of education in religion, namely the parochial 
or other religious school as a substitute for the public school. 
This approach seems to be growing in favor, and we would do 
well to inquire why. I suggest that the typical Protestant atti- 





tude toward the religious school for elementary and secondary 
school pupils does us little credit. The commonly expressed 
judgment is that this alternative to the public school cannot 
be countenanced because of its adverse effect on the public 
school. This puts the cart before the horse. It will do very 
well for a secular answer, but it is not in itself a satisfactory 
answer from the religious point of view. The first question 
should be whether or not the religious school is desirable in 
order to secure an adequate education—one in which religion 
is given normal recognition. 

I am among those who believe in the public school on prin- 
ciple. A considerable part of my time during the last two 
decades has been given to teaching present and prospective 
puble school teachers. I have faced several thousand of them in 
the classroom and they are on the whole a fine lot. If there is 
any other way to provide high-grade democratic education for 
the great mass of American children and youth than in publicly 
maintained schools I do not know what it is. But this statement 
settles nothing: it merely states a problem. Many Protestant 
scholars have begun to ask whether the public school will not 
be maintained at too high a price if the inevitable result is a 
complacent indifference to religion. To my mind it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that religious education cannot be suc- 
cessfully carried on as a wholly marginal enterprise. A school 
curriculum that totally ignores religion proclaims daily to 
children and youth that they can become educated persons even 
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though they remain ignorant of their religious heritage. I be- 
lieve the only convincing answer to the religious school as a 
defense against complete secularization of the minds of the 
young is a better solution of the religious problem in the cur- 
riculum of public education. 

Lest there be any misapprehension, let me say at this point 
that I am not advocating that the school “teach” religion as 
a church is free to teach it. Quite the contrary, as will, I hope, 
he sufficiently clear as I go on. What I am here pleading for is 
a frank facing of the problem. The most distressing aspect of 
the situation is that many Christian ministers and laymen— 
some of the latter public school teachers and administrators— 
see nothing anomalous in the attempt to build a rounded pro- 
gram of education, one which includes the whole range of 
important human interests, with religion as the one conspicu- 
ous exception. If educators in general were disposed to say, as 
a colleague of mine in educational administration has said to 
me, ‘It is a great pity that we have to leave religion out,” 
I would feel better about it. Large numbers of my students 
have, indeed, expressed the same concern. But, by and large, 
top-flight educators, whether churchmen or not, seem to take 
the view that this dualism of the religious and the secular in 
education is quite satisfactory. 

Now this is what some of us mean when we complain of the 
secularization of the mind as a modern phenomenon. It is, 
broadly speaking, not an anti-religious attitude. Rather it is 
an attitude that makes religion irrelevant. In the economic 
sphere, where I first became aware of secularism as a historical 
phenomenon, it is typified in the slogan, ‘‘Business is business.” 
It was against this idea of the non-relevance of religion to vast 
areas of the common life that the “social gospel’? movement 
was directed: It was a rather startling discovery for me when 
{ saw how naturally this attitude arose out of an education 
that was content to produce a secular literacy combined with 
a complacent illiteracy with respect to religion. The fact that 
our Protestant churches have hitherto so largely accepted this 
situation without concern only serves to point up the extent 
to which this secularization has invaded the church itself. 

Focusing attention now on the public school program, we 
can see three distinct ways by which different groups would 
meet the situation created by the secularization of public edu- 
cation. The first proposal to which I would direct your atten- 
tion is the introduction into the schools of definite religious 
instruction, restricted to an area of broad consensus. The sec- 
ond is the teaching by the schools of a sort of humanistic reli- 
gion, sometimes called the “spiritual values” approach. The 
third is the guided but free study in the schools of religious 
subject matter as a part of the common culture. 

|. First, then, how shall we avaluate the claim that the 
public schools should impart the fundamental theistic faith 
which is common to Protestantism, Catholicism and Judaism ? 
Here 1 find myself in a very embarrassing and uncomfortable 
position. I have been contending for years that the Protestant 
group, to which I belong, is not disposed to make any demand 
upon the public school that might be regarded as religious 
indoctrination. About a year ago, however, the International 
Council of Religious Education, a body for which I have great 
respect, and one which represents the greater part of American 
Protestantism in the field of organized religious education, 
adopted a report which to my mind creates a new situation. 

Let it be remembered that the Protestant churches have 
been, and are, staunch in their support of the public schools. 
If they are now beginning to make new demands on public 
education it is, I believe, largely due to a thoroughly under- 
standable reaction to the current wave of hostility to what they 
have regarded as a reasonable compromise—the released-time 
plan—between the parochial school idea and a totally secular- 
ized education. In any case, public education is at this moment 





facing something of a revolt, not against the public school in 
principle, but against what millions regard as an intolerable 
indifference to religion. The International council of Religious 
Education, in its new statement reafirms the Protestant en- 
dorsement of the public schools. “We do not agree,” says the 
declaration, “with those people who in the name of religion 
‘write off’ the public schools as ‘godless’ and who condemn 
them for their ‘pagan spirit’.” But the Council goes on to say : 
“Faith in God, the God of the Old and New Testaments, and 
faith in free men as His responsible creations have inspired our 
life and history from the early days of the nation and in its 
earlier Colonial history. This faith is embodied in our laws, 
documents and institutions. Even those who seem on the sur- 
face most indifferent to it, acknowledge its sway in their deeper 
moments, as when confronted with the stark tragedies of life. 
... As far as the school can, in view of the religious diversity 
of our pecple, judicial opinions, and our American traditions, 
we expect it to teach this common religious tradition as the 
only adequate basis for the life of the school and the personal 
lives of teachers, students, and citizens in a free and responsi- 
ble democarcy.” 

This is, I take it, the most recent formulation of the view 
that the public school should teach a “‘common core” of reli- 
gious belief—those elements which the major faith groups and 
the vast majority of the population may be assumed to accept. 
I can best state the objection to this position by quoting from 
the report, published in 1947, of the Committee on Religion 
and Education of the American Council on Education. That 
document was addressed to the problem we are considering 
here. Concerning the “‘common core’”’ proposal, the Committee 
said, in part: “To begin with, we think it objectionable from 
the religious point of view. Catholics, in particular, will object 
because of ther traditional position that Christ established one 
true church to which all men are called. The notion of a 
common core suggests a watering-down of the several faiths 
to the point where common essentials appear. This might 
easily lead to a new sect—a public school sect—which would 
take its place alongside the existing faiths and compete with 
them. . 

“Furthermore, it must be remembered that not only are 
there many persons who are outside the churches and syna- 
gogues but also that there are those who are actively opposed 
to their teachings. They have their claim on the schools as well 
as others. To attempt the formulation of a common theology 
to be used as the basis of instruction in the sense of indoctrina- 
tion would be bitterly resented by many persons, some of 
whom are teachers and others of whom are members of boards 
of education.” 

Having indicated earlier in the report the trend in American 
education away from authoritarian teaching in matters about 
which informed opinions differ, the Committee said further: 
“We do not believe the schools should be asked to do in the 
religious realm what they have rejected in other fields. Religi- 
ous educators themselves are divided on whether or not intel- 
lectual conviction may be properly secured through indoctri- 
nation. This method has many defenders. Nevertheless, the 
contrary view has won its way in public education.” 

I participated in the drafting of that report. Ironically 
enough, it was bitterly attacked as a proposal to introduce 
sectarian instruction in the public schools. This may have been 
due in part to words injudiciously chosen, here and there. In 
part, I think it reflected an attitude of impatience with all 
traditional religion. But there is no point in arguing that now. 
We have a problem on our hands that calls for sober thinking. 

Since the American Council Committee’s report was written 
the religious community in America has been rudely shocked 
by pronouncements of the Supreme Court. I am satisfied that 
this new Protestant demand would never have been heard had 
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not Protestant leadership been startled by what seemed to be 
a progressive crowding out of everything connected with reli- 
gion from the program of general education made accessible to 
children and youth. I think the proposal that the schools 
should indoctrinate with a basic metaphysics is unsound, but it 
arose as a natural protest and it will have to be reckoned with. 

I want to be very clear about this matter. I hold dangerous 
the current attempts to construe the First Amendment in 
absolution terms, but I must dissociate myself from those who 
insist that teaching a basic theological doctrine in the public 
schools is consistent with the Constitution. All efforts to inter- 
pret the First Amendment in terms of its original meaning 
are, I think, wrongly based. The Constitution is a growing 
instrument, not a static one. Both supporters and critics of the 
Supreme Court doctrine elaborated in the Everson (bus trans- 
portation) and McCollum cases are making this appeal to 
what Madison and Jefferson had in mind. Personally, | am 
strongly inclined to the view that if the battle is fought out 
on that ground it will eventually appear that the Founding 
Fathers had only one thing in mind: preventing Congress from 
putting over on the states a national religious establishment in 
the common sense of that term. Indeed, Madison said this in 
so many words. But I insist that the point is not really rele- 
vant. Whatever the First Amendment means or does not mean 
today, I think it may be taken as basic law that tax-supported 
schools may not adopt a theology as substance of doctrine, no 
matter how restricted in scope. 

It is distasteful to criticize a position held by many of one’s 
friends and associates, but I am confident that it is better for 
Protestants to scrutinize carefully within our own household 
a new policy before it is exposed to attack from outside. | am 
speaking, of course, only for myself. The proposal to teach a 
metaphysical belief as something that all are expected to accept 
as true offers difficulties unsuspected by persons who have not 
observed modern classroom procedure. Staring with the simple 
proposition of the existence of God—a proposition that the 
vast majority of our people may be assumed t accept—alert 
high-school students will ask: (1) How do we know? raising 
the whole question of revelation, and the relation between the 
natural and the supernatural; (2) What are the attributes of 
God? (Let all who have studied systematic theology work on 
that for a while). And so on. The clarification of all these 
matters becomes inevitably sectarian, just as the socalled non- 
sectarian “agreed syllabus” used for religious instruction in 
England tends to become a textbook in liberal Protestant 
theology. 

Please note that I am not repeating the familiar declaration 
that religion is not discussible in a public schoolroom. I shall 
come to that matter presently. Rather, I am reminding you 
that our youth today, encouraged by a modern generation of 
teachers, don’t take indoctrination lying down. If their 
teachers were to tell them authoritatively that any one phi- 
losophy of life is the ultimate truth and that they must believe 
it they will have recourse at once to Shylock’s famous re- 
joinder, “On what compulsion must 1?” 

I am speaking now of course of those young people who 
have not been reared in an authoritarian tradition. We Protes- 
tants, for the most part, have set the stage, so to speak, for the 
exercise of private judgment. In a church classroom the postu- 
lates of the ancestral faith can be presented and elaborated 
as much as desired because the church is frankly sectarian and 
seeks to induct youth into a given religious heritage. But the 
situation is utterly different in a public school, where even the 
simplest doctrinal proposition is interpreted by different groups 
in sharply different ways. 

2. Secondly, on the opposite side of the battle-front a mobi- 
lization seems to be going on among what I may call all-out 
secularists, people who want the schools not to be merely 


secular in the sense of indifference to traditional religion and 
religious institutions, but to adopt an anti-theistic philosophy, 
a sort of secular religion in which the school becomes in e 

a church. One of the most distinguished American educators 
said two years ago to a large university audience in New York, 
“It is hard to see how the American Dream can come to fruition 
on the basis of the theory that moral values require cosmic 
endorsement in order to give them authority. This authority 
must come from their relevancy to the purpose of making men 
free through changes in social relationships. The solution of 
the moral problem lies in the future and not in the past. It lies 
in the painstaking study of maladjustments and not in the 
contemplation of the cosmic order sub specie aeternitatis.” 

The speaker said further: “Our present culture is a house 
divided against itself. It holds both to the tradition that moral- 
ity rests on cosmic sanction and that it is a product of social 
living. For this reason a democratic program of education can 
go a considerable distance without arousing too much opposi- 
tion. In the end, however, the cleavage must come out in the 
open, since an understanding of the cleavage is essential for 
an understanding of the present troubled period in our national 
life. We are coming to the parting of the ways.” 

If this means what it seems to mean and was taken to mean 
in the subsequent discussion, it proclaims the right of public 
school teachers to oppose in the classroom the cherished re- 
ligious beliefs of millions of Americans. One of the group 
holding this general position said to me frankly, “I would 
teach atheism in the school if I could get away with it.” I have 
seen so much recently of this disposition to take over the schools 
on the part of an aggressive, dogmatic, anti-theistic philosophic 
movement that I am constrained to call it the most grievous 
and the crudest assault in our time upon the separation of 
church and state. Whatever that separation doctrine means, 
it can by no stretch of honest imagination be taken to mean 
that the public school is estopped from propagating religion 
but is free to attack all traditional religion and set up a secular 
religion of its own. 

This does not mean that religion enjoys any legal protection 
from criticism when it presumes to challenge the findings of 
science. T'o quote the American Council Committee's report, 
“it must be recognized that many persons have in the name 
of religion contributed to an obscurantist, anti-scientific view 
of life by false claims to authority in the scientific sphere. If 
science is not a substitute for religion, neither can religion be 
a substitute for science. It is not the province of religion to 
make pronouncements in the field of biology or geology. The 
long history of conflict between science and theology is a mel- 
ancholy record of obstruction to the free play of intelligence 
in both the scientific and the religious spheres.’’ What I would 
warn against is the enthronement of an authoritarian secular 
philosophy which is in effect a sectarian religion, and the de- 
fense of it as a child of modern science. 

At this point 1 want to disclaim any intention to impute the 
views I have been criticizing to any one in this room. Further- 
more, I call in question no person’s motives. | have academic 
colleagues who honestly regard secularism as a great movement 
of intellectual and spiritual emancipation. I am not condemn- 
ing motives, but I am pleading for intellectual consistency, for 
whole-hearted acceptance in spirit of the separation of church 
and state. I ask this just as urgently of my associates in religious 
education as I do of my academic colleagues who are concerned 
with public education. 

3. Finally I come to the position I wish to defend. It is not 
put forward as a “solution.” The tragic aspect of our con- 
temporary cultural situation is that it suffers from a spiritual 
fragmentation which seems to admit of no formulation of a 
common faith to undergird the common life. The most we can 
hope for—in the foreseeable future—in the way of integrating 
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religion and education is a partial solution of our cultural 
problem. The public school must be involved in it, for what 
the public school ignores will in the end be ignored by those 
it educates. 

Public education should include in its curriculum as subject 
matter for objective, respectful study the religious institutions, 
beliefs and activities which are conspicuous factors in our com- 
mon culture. I say for “study” rather than “teaching” ad- 
visedly. Sad experience has taught me that even the most 
sophisticated and disciplined among us are unable to apply 
a non-indoctrinational conception of teaching in the religious 
Seld. We quite readily assume that the teaching of economic 
-heories does not imply pressure to accept one of them, but not 
vo when the teaching of religion is mentioned, ‘I he method l 
would like to have followed is precisely the same as in the case 
of the social studies, and the study of literature. 

And why should the schools do this? First, because no study 
of contemporary life or of history is adequate without it. A 
portrayal of the culture that leaves man’s religious aspirations, 
rituals and institutions out of the picture ts truncated. Sec- 
ondly, because public education has a moral obligation to the 
whole community not to cultivate the notion in children’s 
minds that religion is left out of the picture because it is a 
non-essential, ‘he very inclusiveness of the school program, 
which is sound in principle, makes the school responsible for 
the implications of an exceptional exclusion. 

How should this study of religion be carried on? Only ex- 
ceptionally, | would say, in classes devoted to religious history 
or institutions or religious classics. ‘his may be practicable at 
the secondary level, on an elective basis. But the main pro- 
posal, as offered by the American Council’s Committee, is that 
in every school discipline religious subject matter be presented 
when and as it occurs. What is proposed is not that religion 
he injected into the school curriculum but that it shall cease 
to be artificially ejected—especially in the social studies, ; 

‘Is this constitutional ? Frankly no one knows now what will 
stand the Supreme Court test in this area. If the ruling opinions 
in the Everson and McCollum cases are applied with literal 
exactness, then a revolution in present and traditional practice 
will follow. Literally, the doctrine that the state may not “aid 
one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over an- 
other” might well be taken to end the chaplaincy in the armed 
forces and in penal institutions, free lunches to parochial school 
children, all addresses on religion such as the President made 
recently, and many other things to which the nation has be- 
come accustomed. I think, however, it is highly unlikely that 
the Supreme Court in further clarifying its position, as it will 
be obliged to do, will condemn every recognition, in the pro- 
gram of public education, of religion as a concern of human 
beings. sl pe 

To my mind the current use of the term “spiritual values 
in some of our educational literature is unfortunate. It is being 
contended that if the public school gives proper attention to 
spiritual values it has no responsibility in relation to religion. 


Brotherhood 


Let us look carefully at this proposition. Would anyone con- 
tend that citizenship education is complete when one has been 
given an intelligent appreciation of the values of democracy? 
He needs also information about how people organize politi- 
cally for the attainment of democratic ends. Even a social 
science teacher who is skeptical of the value of existing politi- 
cal parties would not propose that students be left ignorant 
of them. That the public schools now foster spiritual values 
no one who is informed about them can doubt. Honestly, 
democratic behavior, self-sacrifice, the discipline of work, fi- 
delity to the principles of scientific inquiry—all these are 
spiritual values. But the mere fact that some educators believe 
that these values are self-sustaining, and write books to prove 
it, does not alter the fact that the majority of the American 
people are committed to practices and activities which are 
called religious and which they believe are important for the 
undergirding of these spiritual values. 

¥ Just as the schools recognize responsibility for inculcating 
democratic political ideas and for giving information ae ut 
political parties, so I believe, they should accept responsibility 
for fostering spiritual values and giving information about the 
major ways in which people seek to cultivate the spiritual life. 
I would go a little farther. Democracy requires reverence for 
human life, for persons as ends in themselves. There can be 
no such reverence that does not extend to the convictions of 
human beings about what is holy, The schools should give nat 
only intelligent guidance in the study of religious literature 
and institutions, but respectful guidance as well. I would yield 
to no demand for a “religious test’’ for teachers, even if the 
Constitution allowed it, but the persons who can be super- 
cilious about what others hold sacred has not gone far on the 
democratic way and is not fully qualified to teach. 

In conclusion, let me say that this questions needs to be seen 
in a vastly wider context than current controversy between 
Protestants, Catholics and secularists affords. Religion is one 
of the major forces in history and in contemporary life. It is 
bigger than all churches, and deeper than all the conflicts 
which it occasions. The separation of religion from life is a 
reactionary tendency which the very persons who are now call- 
ing for it do not really, deeply and permanently want. Fear, 
prejudice and group anxieties have displaced reason in dealing 
with the problem. We need to make a fresh start. 

The secularization of education resulted, as the American 
Council’s Committee said, from sectarian bickerings. Religion 
itself was responsible for that, as Horace Mann’s writings 
clearly show. But secularization of the schools has outrun its 
original protective intention and has now become a reinforce- 
ment of the “wall of separation” between religion and the 
common life, which is the essence of secularism. We need not 
remain in this artificially contrived situation if we have what 
John Dewey himself called for in the closing words of his 
speech on his 90th birthday when he made what I would call 
an essentially religious affirmation: “To lose faith in our fel- 
lowmen is the unforgivable sin.” 





ADVANCING RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 
By WILLIAM E., STEVENSON, President, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


T is a tribute to the Urban League that this distin- 
guished and representative group of people is meeting 
here tonight. Happily, this is not the first such occasion 

and numerous similar meetings, many under the auspices 


Delivered before the St. Louis Urban League, St. Louis, Missouri, January 23, 1950 


of the Urban League, have taken place in St. Louis and else- 
where during the past years. 

This meeting is, of course, a pleasant social occasion but, 
in my opinion, it has far greater significance than that, for 
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it furnishes tangible proof, for all the world to see, that 
American democracy, as it is professed, does exist and that 
Americans of different color, racial antecedent and creed, 
can—and do—break bread together without self-conscious- 
ness, but, rather, with natural friendliness and mutual esteem. 
I think that a gathering such as this is symbolic of what 
America can be, what it will be, what it must be. 

Somewhat indirectly my own interest in furthering har- 
mony and understanding between races and minority groups 
can be attributed to the Urban League. During the war 
Mrs. Stevenson and I served in North Africa and Italy 
with the Red Cross, and, through that experience, I hap- 
pened, for the first time in my life, to have had an oppor- 
tunity to become well acquainted with Negroes, who were 
Red Cross staff members. They were a fine group of people; 
they performed their duties well, even under the most try- 
ing circumstances, and seeing them and knowing them— 
quite frankly—opened my eyes and taught me more about 
the absurdity of racial prejudice than I ever could have 
learned by reading many books on anthropology or sociology. 
One of the finest of the women who served with the Ked 
Cross in my theatre, was Geraldine Dyson, one of your own 
St. Louis people. Everybody liked her, and she did an 
outstanding piece of work. One of the finest men that I 
met, overseas, was Sidney Williams, formerly with the 
Urban League here in St. Louis, then Executive Secretary 
in Cleveland and now serving in that capacity in Chicago. 
Sidney and | puzzled together over numerous problems in 
our Red Cross work, many of them of a racial nature. I 
happened to be in charge of more than 1,000 Red Cross 
workers in the Mediterranean Theatre of Operations dur- 
ing 1942, 43 and “44, and I can conscientiously say that not 
one of them did a better job than did Geraldine Dyson or 
Sidney Williams. 

But more important—by the fair and patient attitude 
shown by Red Cross workers like Geraldine Dyson and 
Sidney Williams, by their readiness to see the need for what 
we were sent overseas to do, by their friendliness and co- 
operative attitude toward their associates at all times, and 
by their invariable tactfulness and cheerfulness—they won 
the admiration and respect of all who knew them. They 
were a continual source of inspiration to the rest of us. The 
Negro race never had better nor more effective missionaries 
for its cause. 

Because of my admiration for Sidney Williams, it was 
natural for me to have become interested in the Urban 
League. That interest has been extended and my respect 
for its program greatly increased by my acquaintance with 
Lester Granger in the past year, during which we have 
both been serving as members of President Truman’s Com- 
mittee on Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in the 
Armed Services. No small part of the success of our efforts 
can be credited to Lester Granger's fine personality, his 
intelligence and his calm, judicial wisdom. I am very happy 
that his presence here with us tonight indicates his full re- 
covery from his recent serious illness. 

As one who, as I have just described it, has had his eyes 
opened in racial matters through the circumstances of ac- 
quaintance and close association with representative Negro 
Americans, I am a firm believer in advancing the cause of 
racial understanding—and consequent better opportunities 
for qualified Negroes—through the helpful “education” that 
inevitably comes from bringing people of different attributes 
(be it race, creed, color, national origin or sex) together— 
to afford them a chance to get to know each other, to learn 
about each other and from each other. I share the attitude 
of the Urban League that the best sort of education in race 
relations is intergroup participation in work and play, and 
I am confident better mutual understanding must inevitably 





result if people are open-minded and not irreconcilably 
warped by prejudice, intolerance and bigotry. I therefore 
believe that it is most important for those of us who are 
sincerely dedicated to the cause of true brotherhood to exert 
our best efforts toward opening up opportunities for Negroes 
and whites to associate with one another so that the latter 
may discover—just as I did—that there is no justification 
whatsoever for discrimination and segregation on racial 
grounds. 

To that end it is, of course, particularly important that 
the free association of people of all races should take place 
among our children and young people—that is before the 
prejudices of their parents have been handed on to them, 
or at least before such prejudices have become firmly fixed. 
That means that, in many ways, the “firing line” of better 
race relations is in our churches, in our pieesacllann te and 
recreation centers, and, above all, in our schools and colleges. 
If we can win the “battle” for racial understanding and 
human brotherhood in those places and before our young 
people become adults, we will have made the greatest pos- 
sible forward strides. Surely no scientific authority is needed 
for the proposition that it is during the impressionable years 
of childhood and youth that the minds and souls of young 
people can best be reached. In furtherance of the complete 
indoctrination of their people by their vicious ideas and 
inhuman ideologies, Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin all con- 
centrated their attention on the impressionable years before 
their young people had grown up. 

Does not our problem nye in America resolve itself down 
to this simple proposition: we cannot eliminate discrimina 
tion without getting to know each other, and we cannot 
expect to attain that end so long as we continue segregation ? 
The vicious circle can only be broken by those who have the 
resolution and courage to make a start. And actually that 
start may be far easier than might be supposed. As Buell 
Gallagher put it 


“In his serene and less clouded moments the white maa 
sees something of what has happened to him, but he is like 
a squirrel in a cage running desperately just to hold his 
position. It never occurs to him that if he stopped run- 
ning the cage would stop revolving.” 


I believe, for example, that our experience at Oberlin 
College has confirmed the value of education in race rela- 
tions through daily association and experience. As some of 
you may know, from its very beginning in 1833, Oberlin 
College has stood for racial equality and students of all 
races have always been welcome at Oberlin. The first degree 
was granted to a Negro as early as 1844, and since that date 
many Negroes have been included among the distinguished 
sons and daughters of the College. 

There is no question, in my mind, that the fact that Ober- 
lin graduates have often been complimented for their social 
consciousness, and are frequently found as leaders or active 
workers in community and welfare organizations such as the 
Urban League, can be traced in no small measure to the 
fellowship they had with students of other races during their 
college years. 

Just as during the war I saw, on many occasions, Negroes 
and whites working and fighting together at the front or 
relaxing together in wholesome recreational pursuits, I ob- 
serve at Oberlin the same free and natural intermingling 
between our white students and our Negro students and 
those of other races and from other countries. And it is a 
happy circumstance that Wade Ellis, a Negro, is one of 
our most respected and popular faculty members. Can any- 
one suggest a better approach to tolerance and brotherhood 
than through such sponstaneous and rational relationships? 
Happily the same sort of process is going on in an ever- 
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increasing number of places. Even colleges and universities 
which have not enrolled Negro students in the past are today 
anxious to have them, and Negro teachers will be found 
today on the faculties of many institutions where they would 
not have been found a few years ago. lor such a turn of 
events we can all be truly thankful. To my mind, it signifies 
that the log jam of continued narrow-mindedness has been 
broken and that the cause of proper human relationships has 
been pushed off dead center and is moving forward ever 
more significantly and more rapidly. 

Certainly there are many developments which indicate 
progress, sincere interest in the race problem on the part of 
intelligent citizens and, better still, a resolve and determina- 
tion to do something helpful and constructive. The inclusion 
of Negroes so successfully in big league sports, the refusal 
of colleges to play others which object to Negro players, 
the plays, books and moving pictures dealing so scientifically 
and realistically with segregation and intolerance—all these 
things indicate quite clearly that public apathy is being over- 
come and that general concern about the problem of race 
has been aroused. When this current state of aftairs is con- 
trasted with conditions only ten or fifteen years ago, the 
improvement in our national atmosphere of social con- 
sciousness is, | believe, not only most encouraging but even 
startling. 

‘That the tide is running rapidly in the direction of equality 
treatment and opportunity for peoples of all races is 
dramatically demonstrated by what has taken place in our 
Armed Services in the past ten years. Before this last war 
bevan there were no Negroes in the Marines, none in the 
Navy outside of mess attendants and the few in the Army 
were limited to jobs of a menial nature and in only a very 
few types of units. As we all know, the demand for qualified 
manpower during the Second World War forced a change 
in the thinking of our high ranking procurement officers 
and by the time the war was over Negroes had been admitted 
to the Marines, to many new jobs in the Navy, and in a 
wide variety of positions in the Army. Thanks to the educa- 
tion which such war experiences brought about, these gains. 
far from having been lost, have been consolidated and even 
far greater gains have now been made. For many months 
now, the Navy has been functioning under a policy of com 
plete abandonment of any racial discrimination. Qualified 
Negroes have equal opportunity in all parts of the Navy. 
From the time of enlistment, through “boot training” to 
eventual assignment aboard ship or at shore stations, Negroes 
and whites are receiving the same treatment and chances for 
jobs and advancement. Last June a Negro graduated from 
Annapolis, and I believe that there are several midshipmen 
enrolled there at the present time. 

The same improved attitude obtains in the Marines and 
in the Air Force, the latter having abolished segregation 
about a year or so ago and having disbanded its all-Negro 
fighter unit and assigned its personnel to serve with various 
units, which previously had been all white. 

And only a week ago, the Army, which hitherto had 
moved forward more slowly than had the other branches 
of the Department of Defense, adopted a policy of historic 
significance, so far as race relations are concerned. Under 
a new directive, on the training and assignment of Negroes 
in the Army, skilled Negro personnel can now be integrated 
with white units of all kinds, restrictive assignment quotas 
for Negro troops possessing skills needed in specialized fields 
will be discarded, and Army commanders are being in- 
structed to fill vacancies throughout the Service “without 
regard to race or color.” While this new Army policy falls 
short of the goal of complete non-segregation, which I know 
all of us here tonight hope will be attained before very 
many years longer, the new policy does open up jobs and 
opportunities in the Army on a wide basis, and, in mv 





opinion, the Army’s new attitude represents a tremendous 
stride forward toward equality and eventual non-discrimi- 
nation. I think the President’s Committee, of which Mr. 
Granger and | are members, and of which Judge Charles 
Fahy is chairman, can take a fair share of the credit for 
bringing about these forward steps in the Armed Services. 
The Committee has felt that actual results were all that 
counted. It has, therefore, been our policy to carry out the 
assignment which the President gave us without publicity 
or fanfare and on the basis of friendly and direct discussion 
with the leaders of the three Services. The question of 
racial quotas in Army enlistment has not yet been solved, 
but the problem is still under discussion, and our Committee 
is optimistic about its early solution. 

I think we can take great encouragement from the fact 
that, just as the Urban League has taken a leading and con- 
structive part in moving forward the cause of equal oppor- 
tunity and interracial harmony and understanding, many 
other forces are likewise working effectually and to an ever- 
increasing degree toward the same end. 

And yet, despite the encouraging progress of recent years, 
much of which has been made in such a comparatively short 
time, | know that all of us here tonight are unhappy that 
we must talk merely of progress and not yet of the full 
realization of our aims and hopes. 

I do not feel that it is overdramatizing the situation to 
say that the problems about which we have been talking 
here tonight can have tremendous import upon the future 
of the world, for if we cannot demonstrate that our democ- 
racy really works we may well face defeat in the great 
ideological battle which now involves, directly or indirectly, 
all the peoples of the world. 

It is ironic that democracy is being judged, in these times, 
by its unworthy acts while communism is being judged by 
its high-sounding promises and easy words. Yet that is the 
fact, and so long as the rest of the world must face the 
cleverly devised, hostile and ruthless propaganda being 
spewed forth from behind the iron curtain, yet cannot re- 
taliate with the real truth, we will be on the defensive in 
this war of ideas and ideological claims. 

Entirely apart from reasons of justice or of conscience, 
must we not, as a practical matter, meet the concentrated 
communist attack on our democracy by removing—and very 
promptly, for time is of the essence—such faults in our 
national life as racial injustice, discrimination, prejudice and 
bigotry? It is these latter weaknesses which provide the 
communist states with their main ammunition in attempting 
to win the rest of the world away from democratic concepts 
toward a form of government in which freedom, as we know 
it, is a mockery and people as a whole are treated as mere 
chattels of a ruthless and authoritarian state. 

Is it not tragic that at this great crossroads in history our 
influence and effectiveness should be so badly impaired be- 
cause we Americans practice prejudice and intolerance in 
our relations to each other? At a time when so many 
throughout the world are looking to us for leadership, and 
when the necessities of the situation demand that our in- 
fluence should be at its greatest height, we can only lower 
our glances because our consciences are far from clear. We 
cannot preach democracy successfully abroad when we are 
permitting it to be made a mockery here at home. We can- 
not help our neighbor remove the mote from his eye so long 
as we have the beam of segregation and intolerance in our 
own national eye. 

Honest and intelligent people know that the Negro race 
has been retarded in its potential development by lack of 
educational and economic opportunity. Negroes have been 
exploited and held to standards of living which have been a 
national disgrace. Let’s face it—in some instances taboos 
and prejudices have even been deliberately built up and 
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instigated so that Negroes could be maintained as cheap 
labor for the economic benefit of others. 

Honest and intelligent people know that there is no basis, 
physically or mentally, for any differentiation or discrimina- 
tion between the Negro and white races. We are faced with 
a purely social concept, and not a biological one. 

Nothing will of course be gained by placing the blame 
on the South, for we all know that there are prejudices 
against minority groups in the North, the East and the West. 
Vindictiveness and rancor will not help us to solve this 
problem. We cannot defeat intolerance by being intolerant. 
We can only eliminate interracial antagonism by recognizing 
it as the vicious thing it is and by firmly resolving to stand 
up and be counted with those who are dedicated to the at- 
tainment of equality in all things for all men. 

In his distinguished book An American Dilemma, Dr. 
Myrdal has pointed out that: 


“The real problem is not the Negro, but the white 
man’s attitude toward the Negro. . . 
“America can demonstrate that justice, equality, co- 


operation are possible between white and colored people. 
“America is free to choose whether the Negro shall re- 
main her liability or become her opportunity. 
‘The development of the American Negro problem dur- 
ing the years to come is, therefore, fateful, not only for 
America itself but for all mankind.” 


Certainly that is a challenge to every business, labor union, 
school, college, church and community in this country. Not 
only that, it is a challenge which must be met if our country 
and all that it has offered us and meant to us is to survive. 
How ironic and tragic it will be if a thousand years from 
now historians must write that America went the way of 
Greece and Rome because some of its people stubbornly per- 
sisted in attitudes and acts which made a lie out of the great 
democratic principles of equality and freedom for all, with- 
out regard to race, creed or color. We cannot let that 
happen, and it won’t happen, if every one of us has the reso- 
lution, determination and, whenever necessary, the moral 
courage tg make democracy a living thing, in every sense of 
the word. 


Underlying Forces Influencing Business Life 


MANAGEMENT MUST PRESERVE BALANCE OF INTERESTS 


By GENERAL ROBERT E. WOOD, Chairman of the Board, Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, New York City, February 2, 1950 


AM very glad to be here tonight to renew my acquaint- 
ance with the members of ‘The Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants. 

Not having any ghost writer, the preparation of any talk 
or speech is an arduous chore for me and so it was against my 
better judgment that I accepted this invitation, honored as | 
was at the invitation. 

There were two reasons why I accepted—first, my personal 
friendship for and admiration of Bob Stevens—second, a sen- 
timental remembrance of Worth Street. 

I left the Army 31 years ago in March to enter commercial 
life as Vice President and General Merchandise Manager of 
Montgomery Ward & Company. For ten years during the 
construction of the Panama Canal, I had bought on a large 
scale supplies for the Canal. As Quartermaster General of 
the Army during World War I, | had charge of Army pur- 
chases involving billions of dollars. 

After entering commercial life, I quickly discovered the 
difference between purchasing for consumption and purchas- 
ing for re-sale. I realized that there was much to be learned. 
From 1919 to 1923 I made many trips to Worth Street in the 
company of the textile buyers of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany. I hope I learned something from these trips. I at least 
had the privilege of getting to know many of the leading fig- 
ures of your Association of that day. Soine of the friendships 
{ made at that time have endured to the present time and I 
shall never forget the kindness and courtesy with which I was 
treated. 

It is trite to say that we are living in a complex and fast- 
moving civilization. Any modern business man who even at- 
tempts to keep up with events is swamped by the mass of read- 
ing matter that he may attempt to digest. To sift the facts and 
to arrive at correct conclusions seem almost a hopeless task, 
even to get all the facts in a particular industry in a country 
as large and widespread as ours. 

But it is possible to detect some of the great underlying 
forces which are influencing our business life—for that matter 
our entire economic life—and I thought you gentlemen might 
be interested in what I believe are some of the most important. 


First, | would put at the top of these forces the growth of 
population in the United States during this decade 1940-1950. 
If any of you followed census statistics or vital statistics, you 
would have known that the growth of this country in the past 
decade 1930-1940 was the lowest in percentage it had been 
since the American Revolution and the lowest in absolute in- 
crease since the Civil War. The population increased by 
8,800,000 as compared with 13,000,000 in the previous decade. 
The birth rate dropped to a low in 1933 of 16.6 for 1,000, 
a rate even lower than that of France. Most population ex- 
perts predicted a stationary population in this country by 1950 
or 1960. Beginning in 1939, the birth rate took a sharp jump 
upward, births increased from a low of 2,074,000 in 1932 to 
a high of 3,699,000 in 1947, deaths remained nearly the same, 
the natural increase exclusive of the gain by immigration, rose 
from 800,000 per annum to approximately 2,300,000 per an- 
num and the census to be taken April Ist will probably show 
a population of 151,000,000 or nearly 20,000,000 over that of 
ten years ago, the largest absolute increase the country has 
ever had. 

The effects of a large increase in population vary. In over- 
crowded countries like India and China, in most of Western 
Europe where the food supply is inadequate, such an increase 
is detrimental rather than beneficial. But in a country like 
ours, with ample area, ample food supplies, ample capital and 
an advanced technology, such an increase in population is a 
great stimulant to the economic life of the nation and if con- 
tinued, even at a lower rate in the decade we are just entering, 
it will prove to be a continuing prop to the economy. But I may 
add parenthetically, if we should reach a population of over 
200,000,000 within 50 years, the old Malthusian doctrine 
might begin to work, and we would feel the pressure of popu- 
lation on our resources. Our standard of living might suffer. 

This increase is unevenly distributed over the nation. Cali- 
fornia has experienced the greatest mass migration in history 
with an increase of nearly 4,000,000 people in ten years. It has 
now passed Pennsylvania, not only in population, but in wealth. 
Texas had a greater absolute growth than New York State. 
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The time will come, probably within the next thirty years, 
when both states will pass New York, in both population and 
wealth. The balance of economic and political power will pass 
from the East to the Pacific, Middle Western and Gulf Coast 
States. 

Project an increase of 20,000,000 people, with the highest 
standard of living the world has ever seen, into the economic 
life of the country. It nullifies the gloomy prophecies of those 
who predicted a great over-production after the War. To fill 
the wants of these additional souls will tax the productive 
facilities of the United States. If population growth continues, 
it will solve the problem of farm surpluses within 15 years. 
The additional public requirements—such as schools, hospitals, 
highways, transportation facilities—will require all the capital 
we can accumulate in the next ten years. 

In the light of today’s conditions, how foolish seem the 
gloomy utterances of the early New Deal exponents, who 
proclaimed that this was a finished country, with no more new 
frontiers—geographic or economic—no more opportunities for 
advancement or investment. ‘The truth is that this is still a 
young country with great opportunities lying ahead. 

The second great basic force dffecting business is govern- 
ment control of banking, credit and the money supply, not 
alone in this country but in every country. 

When the world went off gold in the early 30's, a great 
economic change occurred. It took about ten years before the 
politicians of the world fully realized what a powerful tool 
was placed in their hands, but now they all fully realize it. 

‘The masses in every country will not take deflation. Defla- 
tion means the elimination of the party in power. An increase 
in the money supply acts to postpone or stop deflation, reces- 
sions and depressions. The answer is fairly obvious that the 
party in power will always increase the money supply now 
that there is no gold standard in existence to act as an auto- 
matic bar to any increase in the money supply. 

I doubt whether many of you here realize what a profound 
change this makes in the economy. I refer all of you to a bril- 
liant and instructive article, published in The Empire Trust 
Company bulletin of January 1, 1950 by Joseph Stagg Law- 
rence entitled, “The Wave of the Future.’’ It explains far 
better than I can the effects of the Keynes thinking and of the 
effects it has had on our money management. 

{ am not in the confidence of our present administration in 
Washington, but 1 am firmly convinced that they will use 
their tool of money management to stave off incipient reces- 
sions or depressions and | can see no reason why (barring war) 
they should not be successful over a number of years, particu- 
larly in a country as strong and as rich as the United States. 
In Britain the end is apt to come within a couple of years, or 
as soon as we withdraw our aid from that country. 

I believe whether this tool of money management will be 
used wisely or moderately or whether it will act as a habit 
forming drug, is a question that will be answered in the future. 

1 doubt whether businessmen, as a whole, fully realize the 
powerful effect of this new factor, but 1 advise you to con- 
sider this force always in your business calculations and plans. 

‘The third great basic force operating in business is the con- 
tinuing decentralization of industry. Manufacturing will con- 
tinue to move toward the raw material supply, the food supply 
and the center of distribution. This is occurring all over the 
world. 

With the beginning of the industrial revolution at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, Western Europe became 
the workshop of the world. Raw materials were brought from 
all corners of the world, processed in the factories of Western 
Europe and then re-exported at a very handsome profit. Manu- 
facturing knowledge was confined first to England, lated to 
the United States and Germany and the other nations of West- 
ern Europe. 


With the beginning of this century, manufacturing knowl- 
edge was extended to other countries. Machine tools and mod- 
ern equipment were introduced throughout the world. India, 
Japan and China built up an extensive textile industry, fol- 
lowed by South America. Then other industries followed—a 
movement accelerated by World Wars I and II. 

Every undeveloped country in the world is trying to balance 
an agricultural economy with some industrial economy and is 
trying to manufacture or process the basic elements of food, 
clothing and shelter for its population. 

A close parallel to this occurred in this country. New 
England was our first manufacturer, and her industries, with 
those of the Middle Atlantic States, largely supplied the agri- 
cultural South, West and Pacific Coast throughout the greater 
part of the nineteenth century. Precisely what has taken place 
in Europe has occurred in this country. For fifty years, indus- 
try has been moving—first to the Middle West, then to the 
Southeast, and since World War II it has been moving to the 
Southwest and to the Pacific Coast. World War I1 has accel- 
erated this movement. 

I predict this migration of industry will continue and that 
it is a healthy occurrence for this country and its people. I do 
not believe that New England and the Middle Atlantic States 
will decline in population and wealth. I do believe that their 
rate of growth will be slower than that of the rest of the coun- 
try. They will continue with their large population and ac- 
cumulated wealth to be an important element in the economic 
life of this nation. 

With this decentralization of industry have come new prob- 
lems of control and management. Business, particularly that 
represented by large corporations, is prone to make the same 
administrative mistakes as our Government in trying to keep 
its controls and management highly centralized, instead of 
giving a full measure of autonomy and control to its branches, 
whether they be factories, stores, insurance companies or what 
not. ‘There is a great national insurance institution, doing a 
large business in every state of the Union. It is absurd for it to 
concentrate 30,000 white collar employees in this city, and 
not to decentralize every function into the regions from where 
it draws its business. I use it only as an illustration of what 
is the usual attitude of most large national corporations. 

I have mentioned the three most important forces that are 
influencing our economic life. There are other forces, some of 
them quite important. 

Most of the men present in this room have seen the tre- 
mendous changes in the life of this nation wrought by two 
World Wars. Most of you have seen the change in the position 
of business and businessmen effected by sixteen years of the 
so-called New Deal. The fact remains that despite the com- 
plete lack of political power by businessmen, the real founda- 
tions of our economy still rest on them, and if they live up to 
what they should in a free, competitive system, the country 
cannot get along without them. 

I have had the privilege and the honor of having directed 
the policies and management of a great American corporation 
for 22 years. Sears is a national business, with stores in every 
state of the Union but one. It reaches every class of customer 
in every part of this country, it deals in every class of merchan- 
dise, except food, and as such buys from thousands of manu- 
facturers in every line all over this country. In my position, 
I have had a wonderful opportunity of viewing the whole in- 
dustrial panorama and have had the opportunity of formulat- 
ing a business philosophy which I believe is applicable to our 
present conditions. 

Any business must make profits, or it ceases to exist, so we 
will presuppose that the management of every successful busi- 
ness has exercised proper business judgment. But the head of 
every successful business today should try to be a business 
statesman and not confine his viewpoint solely to the making 
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of profits, necessary and essential as they are. In this connec- 
tion, if the masses of this country really understood the func- 
tioning of the free enterprise system, they would regard profits 
as desirable and not as immoral. The larger part of the tools 
and equipment needed to provide a better standard of living 
must come from reinvested capital. On the other hand, busi- 
nessmen must learn that too large a part of profits must not 
go into dividends, but must be reinvested in the building up 
of their business and their country. English capital made this 
mistake and the results show in the general obsolescence of 
British industry. While profits are essential to the existence 
of a business, a corporation or an individual must look after 
the welfare of employes and the welfare of the community in 
which his business is located. A corporation must make profits, 
but it must also be a good employer and a good citizen. 

There are four parties to any business—the customer, the 
employee, the community and the stockholder and the man- 
agement of every business should preserve the balance of the 
interests of each. I have named them in what I regard as the 
order of their importance. 

The customer comes first, for unless he gets good values, 
courteous and fair treatment, is satisfied in every respect, he 
will not continue as a customer, and the business eventually 
decays and dies. 

The employee comes next. Every head of a business should 
consider himself as a trustee for his employees as well as his 
stockholders. If the business is well established and properous, 
he should try to do his utmost for his employees without their 
having to exert pressure on him to get their proper rights. He 
should regard as one of his objectives the constant raising of 
the standard of living of his employees. If employees have con- 
fidence in the fairness and sense of justice of their employer, 
and feel that he is truly interested in their welfare, that his 
feeling for them springs from his heart as well as his head, 
this employee will respond, and there is a vast difference in 
the quality and quantity of work performed and of the amount 
of supervision required between such employees and those who 
teel just the opposite to their employer. 

Then comes the community in which are located the fac- 
tories, stores, offices or headquarters of a business. Due to the 
changes in our tax laws, it is more and more difficult for the 
wealthy individual to support the charities and the welfare 
enterprises of the community. A portion of that burden must 





shift to the corporation and I believe it the part of wisdom 
for every prosperous corporation to respond to the needs of 
the community, willingly and generously. 

Last comes the stockholder. All I can say is that if the other 
three parties above named are properly taken care of, the 
stockholder will benefit in the long pull. 

It was my privilege during the War to take five different 
foreign trips by air for General Arnold, two of them complete 
circuits of the globe, altogether 200,000 miles by air. 1 visited 
each one of the five continents, and every theatre of War. 

On my return from each trip | was filled with renewed 
confidence in my own country. Nowhere in the world is there 
anything like our Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes Region, 
with over 1,000,000 square miles of good soil, temperate cli- 
mate and ample rainfall, with ample mineral resources, in- 
habited by an intelligent people, with standards of living and 
education far above that of any other people in the world. 
Until I made these trips, 1 never realized how much of the 
earth’s surface was desert or arid land. 

Australia has almost exactly the same area as the continental 
United States, approximately 3,000,000 square miles. One- 
third of that area has less than 10 inches of rainfall, another 
third, has ten to twenty inches of rainfall, about the same as our 
so-called dust bowl. The other third has the normal rainfall 
of the Temperate Zone but very little good soil. That country 
now has 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 people; the best authorities 
doubt whether it can ever support over 25,000,000 people. 

I compared foreign factories with our own and saw how 
superior our machines, workmen and management, our know- 
how, were to theirs. The truth is that no other nation in the 
world except Germany understood mass production, and Ger- 
many had a mere fraction of our resources. The productivity 
of American industry really won World War II. 

God has given us the most wonderful country in the world. 
While I see the uncertainties and problems that lie ahead of 
us, I have an abiding faith in the future of this country. I 
cannot understand how any man of intelligence can fail to 
have this faith. We may have our ups and downs, we can see 
many uncertain times ahead of us, but if we renew our faith, 
believe in God, courageously try to build up this great coun 
try, try to make it a better country for all the people, employers 
and employed, we will see it go to further heights, and we 
will be rewarded materially and spiritually. 


The Drive Against Organized Crime 


THE PROPER FUNDAMENTAL MORAL BACKGROUND 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at a meeting of Federal, State and Local Law-Enforcement Officers, Washington, D. C., February 15, 1950 


HEN the Attorney General told me of his plan to 

hold this conference, | welcomed the idea. It seemed 

to me that it would be most useful for Federal, state 
and local officials concerned with law enforcement problems to 
gather together to devise ways and means of making law en- 
forcement better and more effective. 

There has been a substantial post-war increase in crime in 
this country, particularly in crimes of violence. This is dis- 
turbing, but it is one of the inevitable results of war, and the 
dislocations which spring from war. It is one of the many rea- 
sons why we must work with other nations for a permanent 
peace. 

I might remind you that after every war this country has 
ever been engaged in, we have had exactly the same problems 
to face. After the Revolutionary War, we had almost exactly 
the same problems with which we are faced now, out of which 


came the Alien and Sedition Laws, which we finally had to 
repeal because they did not agree with the Bill of Rights. 

Then, after the War Between the States, or the Civil War, 
we had all sorts of banditry. My state was famous for some 
of the greatest bandits of that time, if you recall. We had the 
same situation after World War I. We had a terrible time 
then, with the increase in crimes of violence. We managed to 
handle the situation, and I am just as sure as I stand here 
that we will do it again. 

This post-war increase in crime has been accompanied by a 
resurgence of underworld forces—forces which thrive on vice 
and greed. This underworld has used its resources to corrupt 
the moral fiber of some of our citizens and some of our com- 
munities. It carries a large share of the responsibility for the 
general increase in crime in the last few years. 

This is a problem that, in one degree or another, affects 
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every community in the country, and every level of govern- 
ment. Our rural areas as well as our cities are involved in this. 


WorkK TOGETHER 


It is important, therefore, that we work together in com- 
bating organized crime in all its forms. We must use our courts 
and our law enforcement agencies, and the moral forces of 
our people to put down organized crime wherever it appears. 

At the same time, we must aid and encourage gentler forces 
to do their work of prevention and cure. These forces include 
education, religion, and home training, family and child guid- 
ance, and wholesome recreation. 

The most important business in this nation—or any other 
nation, for that matter—is raising and training childen. If 
those children have the proper environment at home and edu- 
cationally, very, very few of them ever turn out wrong. I don’t 
think we put enough stress on the necessity of implanting in 
the child’s mind the moral code under which we live. 

The fundamental basis of this nation’s law was given to 
Moses on the Mount. The fundamental basis of our Bill of 
Rights comes from the teachings which we get from Exodus 
and St. Matthew, from Isaiah and St. Paul. I don’t think we 
emphasize that enough these days. 

If we don’t have the proper fundamental moral background, 
we will finally wind up with a totalitarian government which 
does not believe in rights for anybody except the state. 

Above us, we must recognize that human misery breeds most 
of our crime. We must wipe out our slums, improve the health 
of our citizens, and eliminate the inequalities of opportunity 
which embitter men and women and turn them toward law- 
lessness. In the long run, these programs represent the greatest 
of all anti-crime measures. 

And I want to emphasize particularly equality of oppor- 
tunity. I think every child in the nation, regardless of his race, 
creed or color, should have the right to a proper education. 
And when he has finished that education, he ought to have the 
right in industry to fair treatment in employment. If he is able 
and willing to do the job, he ought to be given a chance to do 
that job, no matter what his religious connection are, or what 
his color is. 

I am particularly anxious that we should do everything 
within our power to protect the minds and hearts of our chil- 
dren from the moral corruption that accompanies organized 
crime. Our children are our greatest resource, and our greatest 
asset-—the hope of our future and the future of the world. 


‘TEACH IDEALISM 


We must not permit the existence of conditions which cause 
our children to believe that crime is inevitable and normal. We 
must teach idealism—honor, ethics, decency, the moral law. 
We must teach that we should do right because it is right, and 
not in the hope of any material reward. 

That is what our moral code is based on: Do to the other 
fellow as you would have him do to you. If we would continue 
that all through our lives, we wouldn’t have organized crime 
—if everybody would do that. 

Our local, state and Federal law enforcement agencies have 
a major role to play in this whole task of crime suppression. 

As law enforcement officers, you have great powers. At the 
same time, you must never forget that hand in hand with those 
powers go great responsibilities. You must make certain that 
these powers are not used for personal gain, or from any per- 
sonal motive. Too often organized crime is made possible by 
corruption of law enforcement officials. 

But, far more than that, we must always remember that 
you are officers of the law in a great democratic nation which 
owes its birth to the indignation of its citizens against the en- 
croachment of police and governmental powers against their 
individual freedoms. 





Now there isn’t any difference, so far as 1 can see, in the 
manner in which totalitarian states treat individuals than there 
is in the racketeers’ handling of these lawless rackets with 
which we are sometimes faced. And the reason that our Gov- 
ernment is strong, and the greatest democracy in the world, 
is because we have a Bill of Rights. 

You should be vigilant to enforce the laws which protect 
our citizens from violence or intimidation in the exercise of 
their Constitutional and legal rights. The strength of our insti- 
tutions depends in large measure upon the vigorous efforts to 
prevent mob violence and other forms of interference with basic 
rights—the right to a fair trial, the right to vote and the right 
to exercise freedom of speech, assembly and petition. 

It is just as much your duty to protect the innocent as it is 
to prosecute the guilty. The friendless, the weak, the victims 
of prejudice and public excitement are entitled to the same 
quality of justice and fair play that the rich, the powerful, the 
well-connected, and the fellow with pull thinks he can get. 

Moreover, the guilty as well as the innocent are entitled to 
due process of law. They are entitled to a fair trial. They are 
entitled to counsel. They are entitled to fair treatment from 
the police. The law enforcement officer has the same duty as 
the citizen—indeed, he has a higher duty—to abide by the 
letter and spirit of our Constitution and laws. You yourselves 
must be careful to obey the letter of the law. You yourselves 
must be intellectually honest in the enforcement of the law. 

Now as President of the United States, I have the most hon- 
orable and the greatest job in the world—the greatest position 
that can come to any man on earth. | am invested with certain 
great powers by the Constitution of the United States in the 
operation of the Government of the United States. 

But, I was put into this place by the people of the United 
States. I am the servant of the people. And in the first place, 
I am a citizen of this great country. And as a citizen it is my 
duty as President of the United States to be exceedingly careful 
in obedience to the Constitution and the laws of this great 
nation. 

I believe that as President it is necessary for me to be more 
careful in obeying the laws than for any other person to be 
careful. I never infringe a traffic rule. I never exercise the 
prerogatives which I sometimes have of going through red 
lights. I never exercise the prerogative of taking advantage of 
my position as President of the United States, because I be- 
lieve, first, that I am a citizen, and that as a citizen I ought 
to obey the laws first and foremost. 

And every one of you has that same responsibility. You your- 
selves, as I said, must be intellectually honest in the enforce- 
ment of the Constitution and the laws of the United States. 
And if you are not, you are not a good public official. 

I know that it would be easier to catch and jail criminals 
if we did not have a Bill of Rights in our Federal and State 
Constitutions, but I thank God every day that it is there, that 
that Bill of Rights is a fundamental law. That is what dis- 
tinguishes us from the totalitarian powers. I am confident that 
you share these convictions with me, and that you will not lose 
sight of them in your efforts to wipe out organized crime and 
reduce lawlessness. 

I know that your discussions here will be fruitful. I hope 
that you develop a sound plan by means of which the coopera- 
tive efforts of every American law enforcement agency will be 
effectively brought to bear upon organized crime. 

Your task does not end with today’s meeting. It only begins 
with today’s meeting. The spade work must be done in the 
communities where you live and work. It will be your task 
to mobilize local opinion and resources against organized crime 
and the conditions which create it. 

In this task I pledge my wholehearted support. 
Thank you very much. 


